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THE CONFESSIONS OF 
A NATIONAL GUARD OFFICER 


HE general public does not 
take the National Guard 
officer very seriously— 
except in time of war or 
strike. And then it looks 
upon him with anxiety. 
There is something omi- 
nous in the very abbrevi- 
ation for National 
Guard, which is N. G. 

They used to call us the militia, The 
peculiar quality of the traditions stored up 
by the militia in our various wars perhaps 
made it necessary to change the name. When 
one reads of the fearful and wonderful mobs 
that made up the Revolutionary Army in 
the early part of the conflict, and permitted 
a small and unskillful body of English regu- 
lars to chase it all round Robin Hood’s barn ; 
when one reads of the unspeakable humilia- 
tions to which the pride of the country was 
subjected by the arrant misbehavior of the 
militia of 1812; when one considers the 
hilarious chaos in which the Northern citi- 
zen soldiery threatened to be dissolved in 


1861—when one learns these distressful and 
generally concealed facts in our history, one 
can see why the word “militia” was dropped 
for another alias. 

Even then there was no great saving in 
the change of name, and the Spanish War 
made it almost desirable to seek yet another 
style and title for future organization. 

Now, because of* these blots on the 
‘scutcheon, many persons in their haste con- 
demn the militia, or the National Guard, or 
what you may call it, in wholesale terms. 
They look down upon officers and men as a 
crowd of loud-feathered birds flocking to- 
gether purely for their own amusement and 
-ostentation. As for the regular army of- 
ficer’s opinion of the National Guard even 
his rigid etiquette hardly permits him to 
speak of it in printable terms. 

3ut while there is no denying the justice 
of almost any criticism that has ever been 
hurled at almost detail of National 
Guard organization, a wholesale criticism is 
short-sighted and unjust to the last degree. 

The true wonder is, not that the National 


any 
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Guard is so full of faults, but that it has 
any virtues at all. There is just one thing 
in all the late wars that would have caused 
us more humiliation than the militia, and 
that is the absence of it. For, at the worst, 
the citizen-soldier learns a few things that 
are of use in war. He learns something of 
organization, of the theory, if not the prac- 
tice, of subordination and discipline; the 
difference between hay-foot and straw-foot, 
as well as the distinction between the butt- 
end and the business-end of the musket. 

The flaws in the organization are such 
as cannot be corrected from within and can 
find their only cure in a national govern- 
mental reconstruction. There are many 
theories as to the form this reconstruction 
should take, and every step looking toward 
its greater efficiency or to its greater im- 
mediateness of utility in case of war will be 
rapturously welcomed by practically every 
officer and man in the Guard. 

It is the purpose of this screed merely to 
point out some of the difficulties with which 
the National Guard officer has to contend, 
to lay before an indifferent public some of 
the claims that the National Guard has upon 
its time and attention, to mention a few of 
the points that prove the Guardsman to be 
in a large sense earnest, industrious and 
patriotic—in other words to show what a 
typical National Guard officer is trying to do 
for his country, his state, his regiment, and 
himself. 

The National Guard officer ought not to 
be compared—in fact cannot be compared-- 
with the regular from West Point. The 
West Pointer makes military life his life 
career. After a preparation of some years he 
is subjected to a very severe selective pro- 
cess, if he passes through this, to four years 
of the severest and most specialized train- 
ing—a training vastly superior to that given 
any other regular army officer in the world. 
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When he is about twenty years old he comes 
out, a graduate in the military sciences. 
It is at about this age that the average 
militiaman is first prevailed on to undergo 
the inconveniences of enlisting in a regi- 
ment as a member of the awkward squad. 

Through his school years, and always 
after, the West Pointer receives living wages 
from the Government, even when he has 
grown too old for active service. To the 
National Guardsman, even the private, the 
Guard is always a drain upon his financial 
resources. Privates in all the State regi- 
ments are under various expenses. In such 
organizations as the 7th Regiment and 
Squadron A, the expenditure for uniforms 
and equipments is at least one hundred dol- 
lars, with frequent occasion for renewal. 
To the officer even in the plainest of the 
regiments the uniform costs from two to 
three hundred dollars. The State makes an 
allowance for repairs after a certain number 
of years, but this never approaches the ac- 
tual outlay. Furthermore, the officer is con- 
stantly taxed for regimental charities, recre- 
ations and improvements, In the appeal to 
the pocketbook the National Guardsman 
makes sacrifices constantly. 

As to the education of the men and of- 
ficers, the contrast with West Point is pa- 
thetic. The drill work and administrative 
work of the militia regiment take from one 
to two evenings a week of the man’s or of- 
ficer’s time. Under ordinary circumstances 
even this seems more than one can really 
spare from his business and social obliga- 
tions, especially as almost every holiday is 
likely to be filled by some parade, and a 
solid week of the summer vacation is taken 
up by camp duty. When a man in the 
throes of earning his living and raising a 
family (with whom he tries to keep up at 
least a speaking acquaintance) must spend 
two evenings of each week, half of his an- 
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nual vacation and most of his holidays on 
military duties, he is likely to feel that he 
has done vastly more for his State and coun- 
try than any of his neighbors; and that he 
simply cannot afford time for studying the 
abstract military sciences. 

I know of no militia officer who does not 
keenly regret his inability to spend more 
time on his military books, and I know of 
few who do not find the time they already 
spend on the militia, a constant inconveni- 
ence, a constant hindrance to pleasure or 
profitable arrangements of other sorts ; and, 
all in all, more than they feel they can actu- 
ally afford from commercial and domestic 
engagements. 

A vast amount of the time taken up by the 
present-day methods of drilling should, no 
doubt, be spent in the more important and 
practical study of actual battle necessities. 
But, at the worst, our militia is as practical 
as that of most of the European armies ; and 
in any case the change of our curriculum 
must come from such high places that the 
humble lieutenant or captain has no power 
of action. Any criticism that is lavished 
upon the National Guard in general on this 
point should be specially directed against 
a few of the officers in the very highest po- 
sitions. But they themselves are so hamp- 
ered by tradition and political network, and 
of so limited authority, that they are almost 
powerless, 

The most vital flaw in the militia is ‘still, 
as it has always been in this country, the 
looseness of discipline. 

The West Point officer detailed to a com- 
pany finds under him a crowd of men who 
make their living by soldiering, who are 
under iron-bound contracts and can be se- 
verely punished for the slightest infringe- 
ment of the rules of subordination. The 
private in the regular army is, as a rule, of 
humble origin and meagre education; he 
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therefore is compelled to feel a certain in- 
feriority to the highly trained and well-paid 
officer whom the Government has entrusted 
with the care and the control almost abso- 
lute of his body and soul. It is not strange, 
then, that the discipline of the regular army 
should be of a high grade, and that the train- 
ing of the men with seven days and nights 
in each week under military control, should 
reach a high level. It would be strange if it 
did not. Even with this, we know that it 
would not be impossible to find in the regu- 
lar army officers and men of outrageous un- 
fitness who constantly neglect their duties. 

3ut how different is the schooling of the 
National Guard! Here are a number of 
men who voluntarily join an organization, 
and, in a general and practical way, are all 
of an equality in training and social posi- 
tion. True, Officer A may be earning more 
money than Private B, and may move in a 
higher social circle; but on the other hand, 
Private C may have more income and more 
family prestige than Officer A. Besides, 
any attempt to overawe a private soldier by 
an assumption of social superiority would be 
as ridiculous to the officers themselves as it 
would be intolerable to the men. 

Inasmuch as ihe private militiaman has 
no income from his regiment, but is rather 
at an expense from it; and inasmuch as the 
armory possesses no authority or imple- 
ments for punishment; and inasmuch as the 
soldier knows that his poor officer has very 
little time for study, and, therefore, is not 
an infallible commander ; the whole impres- 
siveness of subordination is removed. 

Suppose an officer finds a private insub- 
ordinate and unsoldierly. What happens in 
the regular army? The private is very soon 
convinced that, unless he wishes to spend 
the rest of his days in durance vile and at 
hard labor, he would best obey any com- 
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mand given him, however unreasonable it 
may seem. 

What happens in the National Guard? 
The officer realizes that he is having the ut- 
most difficulty in keeping his company re- 
cruited anywhere near its proper strength. 
His most serious problem is not so much 
keeping the men in discipline, as in keep- 
ing them in the regiment. He cannot clap 
insubordinate soldier into the guard 
house, for in the first place his authority 
does not permit it, and in the second place, 
there is no guard house. Even if there 
were, since the private is a wage-earner, his 
family would starve while he was serving 
his sentence. An officer must not use physi- 
cal force against the unruly soldier, because, 
that is a capital offence in the National 
Guard. He has manifestly left only one 
weapon; the dismissal of the soldier from 
the regiment. But this is the one weapon 
he cannot afford to use. He is, then, abso- 
lutely reduced to the necessity of either a 
violent bluff or an oily diplomacy. Neither 
of these measures creates a profound de- 
ception and the whole rigidity of National 
Guard discipline is lost. The men know that 
unless they become positively outrageous in 
their behavior, or neglect, they will be toler- 
ated. In every collection of five hundred or 
a thousand men, there are bound to be many 
men who will take advantage of this. Na- 
tional Guard discipline accordingly must in- 
evitably depend almost altogether upon the 
esprit de corps of the men and the inherent 
magnetism and persuasive power of the in- 
dividual officer. 

This is a sad state of affairs! You ex- 
claim. Granted! But please, Mr. Critic, 
how would you change it for the better? 
And are you yourself willing to rise from 
your luxurious arm-chair of criticism and 
go down into the armories and take upon 
yourself the expense of time, money, and 


an 
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patience that will be necessary to reform us 
in our helplessness ? 

I have now told the dark side. The cloud 
has a silver lining. Let us wear it outside. 
Admitting, with all regret, all the criticisms 
that the most cynical can heap upon the Na- 
tional Guard, it must still be emphasized 
that a poor Guard is better than none, even 
as the ability to read a primer is better than 
absolute illiteracy and as half a loaf is better 
than no bakery. 

The National Guard, in spite of more or 
less niggardly appropriations, teaches its 
men something about shooting. In the 
whole guard of the State of New York, 
there is hardly a handful of individuals 
among the thousands of enlisted men who 
do not annually qualify as Marksmen. 
Which means that in a battle they would do 
a fair amount of damage to any body of men 
they shot at. Besides the marksmen, there 
is a healthy percentage of men who have 
reached that high degree of skill which gives 
them the right to wear the bar of the Sharp- 
shooter. And there are many others who 
have reached the post-graduate dignity of 
being Experts, and there are also a good 
many distinguished experts. 

It is safe to say that, of all these Marks- 
men, Sharp-shooters and Experts, not two 
per cent would ever handle a gun or learn 
the use of it were it not for their member- 
ship in the National Guard. This fact is 
alone worth the price of the admission that 
the militia is of vast benefit. 

There is progress, too, in the militia. The 
military training of the National Guardsmen 
is being conducted on far more practical 
grounds than it used to be. The men are 
taught very liberally the extended order 
formation, volley firing and action by squad. 
Every other year each regiment goes to 
camp for a week. 


At this camp, dress uni- 
forms are no more used, nor even taken 
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along. The men sleep in tents, and sentinel 
and police their own camps with great thor- 
oughness and under brigade and State in- 
spection. 

A brief description of what my regiment 
went through at camp will give an idea of 
the practical nature of this construction. 

At noon one day the regiment packed its 
belongings into wagons, a wagon for each 
company. It cleaned up the camp with the 
most minute care for cleanliness and sanita- 
tion, and marched out, leaving it in a condi- 
tion of neatness which a New England 
housewife would applaud. Then in heavy 
marching order with blankets and ponchos 
rolled and slung, haversacks and canteen, 
tin cup and mess kit (consisting of knife, 
fork, spoon and folding tin plate), the regi- 
ment marched away. For three hours we 
ploughed up and down the hills of that 
region as if moving through the enemy’s 
country, with advance and rear guard and 
flankers, and a detail to guard the wagon 
train. There was also a detail to make a 
map of the country marched through. 

As it happened, a heavy rain began to fall 
at the outset and while the ponchos pro- 
tected their soldiers, the men walked wet- 
kneed and wet-footed the whole distance. 
The new camp was reached at 5 o'clock in 
a driving rain storm which had made the 
field a most unbeautiful patch of mud and 
misery. Dripping with the rain, the regi- 
ment speedily unpacked its wagons and dug 
the holes for the tent poles, pitched the tents, 
pegged them, and made all neat and taut. 
By this time the cooking detail had a supper 
of coffee, bacon and bread ready to serve 
the drenched and weary soldiers. 

After supper it was necessary to dig 
trenches round the tents in order that the 
straw on which the men slept, and which 
was their only bed, should not be swept 
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away by streams of water. At taps (II p. 
m.) lights were out. 

At 4:55 the next morning, as usual, 
reveille summoned everyone from the luxury 
of the damp ground and the parsimonious 
straw. After morning coffee the companies 
were taken out into rough meadows where 
the grass was almost knee high and reeking 
with the heavy rain and dew, for drill in 
skirmish and battle manceuvers. By the 
afternoon the sun was proving itself a more 
uncomfortable visitor than the heavy rain. 

The next morning, at a very early hour, 
At the third tap of the 
tent in the camp was 
thrown down in the direction of the guard- 
tent ; and what had been a white village was 


camp was struck. 


bass drum every 


once more a field. Tents were rolled, pegs 
and poles collected and the baggage was 
loaded again into the wagons, the camp 
policed with minute care and the regiment 
marched back to the Peekskill encampment. 
The march of eight miles was made in a 
little over two hours, which was splendid 
time though the men were fresh and resent- 
fui of any halt for rest. When the top of 
the great hill was reached the regiment did 
not rest, or go back into the permanent 
camp, but once more pitched a new camp on 
a patch of.smooth ground. After the heat 
and fatigue of the long quick march the men 
were not allowed to rest, but were kept at 
work until all the tents were up and strictly 
in line, 

The next day, the week being finished, 
this camp was struck and the men marched 
early in the morning down to the train which 
was to take them back to New York on the 
eighth day of their absence. Owing to a 
wreck which delayed the regiment coming 
to relieve ours, the regiment was compelled 
to go without the mid-day meal, and arrived 
in New York in the late afternoon. A 
march of a mile and a half in heavy march- 
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ing order down the hot asphalt of Fifth ave- 
nue brought the bronzed and weary regi- 
ment to its armory. 

The outing was pleasant in many ways, 
and profitable in many, but it must be re- 
garded as something more than a lark. The 
encampment was conducted on military 
principles and with strict discipline. It 
meant to a large number of the men the only 
vacation they would have in the entire year; 
to others it meant at least half of the leisure 
of the year. In spite of the pay which the 
State gives the Guard during its encamp- 
ment, the week was of course a financial 
loss to practically every man. 

The fact that officers and men of city life 
and training cheerfully devote thus much 
of their time and energy to what they con- 
sider their duty toward military efficiency of 
their state and country, should be counted 
in as a very material offset to the faults 
which as an organization they cannot avoid. 

The National Guard is capable of vast 
improvement and a healthy criticism of it is 
a constant spur to more common sense 
methods. But it should always be regarded 
with some gratitude for being no worse 
than it is. The old fuss-and-feathers and 
display have been almost altogether discard- 
ed. The ideal now is a business-like plain- 
ness. There would be still more encourage- 


ment to efficiency if the officers and men 
received credit for their very sincere inter- 
est, for the really large amount of time and 
money they devote to the Guard and for 
their patience under conditions which might 
easily be looked upon as too discouraging 
to struggle with. 

In any case let those who criticise, criti- 
cise the Guard, not in comparison with the 
professional army or in comparison with 
the military forces of the nations which by 
means of conscription compel their entire 
citizenry to give some of the best years of 
their life to rigid military training. The 
National Guard of the United States is the 
cheerful voluntary contribution of a num- 
ber of patriots who present to the country 
vastly more than their share of its military 
preparedness. They would be the last to 
pretend that they are ready to march to 
Moscow in twenty-four hours and fight all 
the way. They will be the first to welcome 
anything tending to make them less un- 
ready. But every suggestion should be 
made with a remembrance of the fact that 
the National Guard is necessarily a sec- 
ondary or tertiary consideration with the 
Guardsmen since the major part of their 
time and attention must be given to their 
business and their families. 
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ANNA POLIS—OLEARING THE WAY FOR THE INFANTRY 


WINTER DRILLS AT ANNAPOLIS 


BY 
LIEUT. W. T. CLUVERIUS, U.S. N. 


HE advent of the winter 
season at Annapolis does 
not mean at all that drills 
are suspended. Because 
the snow prevents infan- 
try and artillery work on 
the parade ground and 
the ice in the river ren- 
ders boat evolutions im- 
practicable, it does not 

follow that the drill call is not sounded every 
day. It is during the winter that practical 
instruction in the various departments can 
best be carried on, for it is then that the 
foundations for the outdoor work and the 
requirements for the summer’s cruise are 
begun. 

The essentials of the education demanded 
of a naval officer are as widely diversified as 
they are numerous and his equipment for 
the service must include the arts of both land 
and sea. 

Upon leaving Annapolis, the midshipman 
encounters all that is modern in ships, in 
armaments, in machinery. Ships in which 
electricity governs every movement, ships 
in which steam still prevails. Ships in which 
the turret is the mainstay, vessels where the 





torpedo holds sway. He must be prepared 
to take the throttle of a battleship’s engine 
driving her into the enemy’s line and equally 
ready, helm of a torpedo boat steering her 
straight and swift as the arrow on her mis- 
sion of destruction. To land his men, to 
protect them, to lead the attack; to succor 
the besieged, to enforce the law of the land 
if need be, and to be the safeguard of Ameri- 
can shipping in all parts of the globe. These 
and many others are the manifold duties, 
and it is at Annapolis they must have a be- 
ginning. 

As the naval officer must know every part 
of the monster gun in the twelve inch turret 
so that it cannot fail him, so must he know 
the vast machinery below, which alone can 
bring the ship into battle range; the gun’s 
sight must be adjusted to hit the target, the 
engines bearing likewise to make the range 
possible, His gun is a machine, his engine 
a machine, his dynamo a machine. Every 
part requiring mechanical knowledge, de- 
manding skill. He must learn it at Ann- 
apolis where practical application is com- 
bined with theoretical principle, and it is 
during the indoor work of the winter season 
that much of the actual practice is obtained. 
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Rising at six, the midshipman’s recita- 
tions begin at ten minutes before eight and 


are over at three-thirty. Drill follows at 
once and every department becomes a scene 


of activity. In the New Armory squads are 
busy in the ordnance rooms dismounting and 
assembling automatic guns, adjusting tor- 
pedos, overhauling rifles, laying out mines 
and fitting ammunition. Out on the main 
floor others are fencing with foils and broad- 
swords. In the pistol gallery scores are be- 
ing improved. On the cruiser Newark ly- 
ing at the dock, guns’ crews are drilling at 
the battery. 

Crossing over through Bancroft Hall, 
where the midshipmen are quartered, the 
Boat House presents a new scene. Here 
signals with searchlights and semaphores 
are being made from gallery to gallery. 
Others are making and furling sail on a 
completely rigged mast and will be ready 
for the same duties on the Severn in the 
spring. The Severn is a full rigged steel 
ship attached to the Academy, so that the 
art of “sailorizing” is not wholly lost. Some 
are studying models, splicing cables and 
learning the thousand and one knots a sea- 
man. must know. 

In the Gymnasium, nearby, the new 
fourth class men are engaged in gymnastic 
exercises and are being taught boxing and 
wrestling. It is here, too, that the boat 
crews exercise on the rowing machines dur- 
ing the winter, ready to jump into the shells 
when the river is free of ice. The indoor 
running track keeps the track team in form 
for the spring meet ; athletes have every op- 
portunity of keeping “hard” all winter long. 

Leaving the Gymnasium, a glimpse of the 
Newark is had with lights aglow. Midship- 
men are running her dynamos. Coming up 
the harbor is the destroyer Stringham, with 
engines and boilers in the hands of mid- 
shipmen, at the throttle, oiling, tending 
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water, firing, and passing coal. On deck a 


squad is securing a torpedo after a run. 
Across the tennis courts the lofty mast 

of the seen. Midship- 

men are here also sending and receiving 


wireless station is 


messages. In the Power House others are 
operating the Yard lighting plant, experi- 


ence thus 
afloat and ashore. 
so generally employed aboard ship that great 
stress is laid on this subject. It lights the 
ship, it sends the signals, it is usea for firing 
the guns. In the turret, both shell and 
handled with it, raising them 
from below and loading them into the gun. 
The turret is revolved, the guns elevated 
and depressed, the charge ignited, the smoke 
ot ignition dispelled—electricity on all sides. 
Boats are hoisted, water tight doors closed 
instantly, alarms sending the men hurrying 
to their stations for battle or for fire. Ina 
gale of wind off Martha’s Vineyard two 
years ago, it suddenly shut in thick and a 
squadron of battleships was gotten underway 
and maneuvered safely into smooth water, 
solely by use of the wireless. One of our 
ships proceeding under orders to Newport 
from Chesapeake had her destination 
changed by wireless telegraph to the Isthmus 
of Panama. 

In 1899 the so-called Personnel Law was 
enacted, and the Engineer Corps, as such, 
Instead, every officer below 
a certain file was obliged to take up en- 
gineering in addition to his line duties. 
Hitherto those midshipmen who were to be 
made engineer officers pursued a separate 
course, and the many graduates of that 
course who have become renowned in the 
world of engineering, attest the fact of its 
thoroughness. 

In order, however, that the new law can 
be carried out to its fullest extent and be 
productive of the 


being had in practical electricity 
Electricity has become 


charge are 


was abolished. 


maximum efficiency, 
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course at Annapolis was extended to em- 
brace the entire corps of midshipmen. Mod- 
ern shops were erected, laboratories built, 
and vessels with the latest machinery were 
attached to the Academy. So that, at pres- 
ent, every advantage is given to become 
proficient in a science universal in applica- 
tion, 

[n the machine shop the under classmen 
are working away at the vise benches, chip- 
ping and filing, while at scores of lathes and 
shapers, upper classmen are turning up cyl- 
inders and pistons, rods and valves, and a 
launch engine is being constructed. The 
patterns have been made in the pattern shop 
nearby. In the foundry casting is going on 
and a deafening din reveals the forge shop 
next door, where practice is obtained in 
forging and welding. In the boiler room is 
a battery of modern boilers composed of the 
several types installed on naval vessels, and 
here also the midshipmen are firing the fur- 
naces and tending the water. In the experi- 
mental laboratory is a complete triple ex- 
pansion engine with propeller running in a 
large testing tank and the midshipmen are 
measuring the horse power and the resist- 
ance. Here are the latest turbines being ex- 
perimented with—turbines which shortly 
may wholly supplant the powerful recipro- 


cating engines of the present day. 
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At the distilling plant fresh water is being 
made, another squad is making ice, another 
retubing a condenser... In the room adjoin- 
ing valves are being set, springs and gages 
tested, and propeller pitch determined. 

It has been remarked that great interest 
is displayed in the engineering work by the 
midshipmen. Certainly it is impressed upon 
them that equal responsibility devolves upon 
them whether as officer of the deck on the 
bridge, they manceuvre the ship from one 
squadron formation to another, or as the 
engineer officer of the watch, they main- 
tain the steam pressure and the required 
speed. 

From their entrance as fourth classmen 
they begin machine drawing and are taught 
what every part means and its function to 
the whole; they must know the tools they 
handle, 

Throughout the four years’ work, mid- 
shipmen are taught to do things themselves ; 
to fire a boiler, to regulate the feed of water 
to that boiler, to operate the pump which 
furnishes the water, so that in turn they can 
make others do these things; and when the 
call comes down the tube for “The best you 
can do,” that best will overhaul the enemy, 
that best will result in victory and will re- 
dound to the glory of the ship and of the 
country whose flag she bears. 





ANNA POLIS—BANCROFT HALL WITH ARMORY AND SALUTING BATTERY 





OUR COURT MARTIAL SYSTEM 


BY 
LIEUT. E. G. DAVIS, U.S. A. 


(Instructor in Law, U. S. Military Academy, and 


N recent years the Amer- 
ican court-martial system 
has been severely criti- 
cised by members of the 
legal profession and by a 
part, at least, of the press 
of the United States. 
These criticisms have 
evoked replies by way of defense from mem- 
bers of the military profession which have 
proved quite as intemperate as the criti- 
cisms were defective. The deficiency here 
suggested resulted, no doubt, from an insuffi- 
cient knowledge of the subject discussed 
and an imperfect acquaintance with the 
working of the system complained of ; while 
the intemperance of the replies can be best 
accounted for by attributing it to the active 
fear that any civilian meddling with our 
military, judicial system would result in 
complications and confusion which would, 
in turn, lead directly to a failure of justice 
and an impairment of discipline. 

The objections which have been urged 
can be divided broadly into two classes. 
The first class will include, generally, the 
criticisms of the bar upon the unscientific 
character of our courts-marital and the va- 
garies of military practice, while the second 
class will include all those criticisms which 
have been frequently of late directed at 
courts-martia! because the results of their 


Member of the Bar of the District of Columbia) 


deliberations have not suited the popular 
fancy or accorded with preconceived notions 
of what their findings or verdicts should 
be. It is needless, of course, to remark that 
criticisms of the latter class may result, as 
in the Dreyfus case, from a belief that the 
accused was unjustly convicted; or, as in 
the case of many officers tried in the Philip- 
pines for offences growing out of an al- 
leged violation of the laws of war, from a 
belief that improper professional sympathy 
was shown the accused by members of the 
court, resulting in a whitewashing of the 
officer or in grossly inadequate punishment. 
Criticisms of this nature deserve but little 
consideration and can be very quickly dis- 
posed of. It is, perhaps, safe to say that the 
cases of unjust conviction by courts-martial, 
owing to prejudice or a highly inflamed na- 
tional sentiment, are so rare that they need 
cause no particular concern, even though it 
could be shown, which is doubtful, that the 
probability of an unjust conviction would 
be diminished, in such cases, by a trial 
before a judge and jury. Cases where it is 
alleged that the punishment awarded was 
not commensurate with the offense or that 
professional sympathy operated to secure 
the acquittal of the offender are more nu- 
merous, but, in such cases, it is to be remem- 
bered that the position of those from whom 
such criticisms come is not such as to en- 
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title their opinions to great weight. In time 
of war or great popular excitement, when 
public sentiment is not united in support of 
the work being done by the armed forces, 
and particularly in such cases as the insur- 
rection in the Philippines, when many good 
people actually believed that we were wag- 
ing an unjust war against a down-trodden 
and oppressed people who were bravely 
struggling for civil and political liberty and 
the right of self-government, and when a 
much larger element of our people believed 
that we, instead of firmly suppressing the 
insurrection by force of arms and thus miti- 
gating the horrors of war by shortening its 
duration, should attempt to deal with it by 
pacificatory measures only and by the most 
humane and considerate use of force; in 
such cases, I repeat, it is conceivable that 
officers may be brought to trial as a conces- 
sion to popular clamor and the demands of 
the press, for offenses which are largely, if 
not wholly, imaginary. In such cases it is 
only fair to assume that officers, who have 
been on the ground, who are personally ac- 
quainted with the conditions under which 
the struggle was carried on, and who, more- 
over, are versed in the rules and laws of war 
and who know perfectly well what can and 
what can not lawfully be done in the prose- 
cution of a campaign, are much better quali- 
fied to form a correct judgment of the merits 
of a particular case than are their well- 
meaning critics, safe at home, far from the 
actual conflict and the dangers of war, and 
who have few or none of the aids to an intel- 
ligent judgment enumerated above. This 
being the fact it can not be unjust to say 
that the claim that courts-martial cannot be 
safely entrusted to administer justice is un- 
worthy of serious notice or to characterize 
it as an attempt to justify merely emotional 
conclusions. 

Reverting to the criticisms that have been 
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leveled at the unscientific character of our 
courts-martial and the bunglesome admin- 
istration of military justice, candor compels 
the admission, at once, that the objections 
are not without foundation in fact, although 
it may be shown that what may be called the 
respective seriousness of the objections has 
not been fully appreciated or set forth. Great 
stress has been laid upon what may, theoret- 
ically, be called serious faults, although in 
actual practice no harm is known to result 
from them, while but passing attention has 
been given to defects which may, and per- 
haps often do, result in prejudicing the case 
of a military defendant and preventing the 
administration of exact justice. This, of 


course, results, as stated above, from the 
fact that the critics of our court-martial sys- 
tem have had but an imperfect knowledge of 
the subject under discussion, as is only too 


evident from their arguments. 

Briefly stated, these objections may be 
said to relate to the following: The fact that 
the right of challenge is limited, the accused 
being allowed to challenge but one member 
of the court at a time and then only for cause 
stated ; the fact that the official known as the 
judge-advocate is authorized to perform the 
dual functions indicated by his title, and 
that, in addition, he is sometimes required to 
act as counsel for the accused; the fact that 
all military trials are not trials by one’s 
peers, since enlisted men are tried by officers 
only; and the fact that the members of a 
court-martial! are compelled to be judges 
both of law and fact, notwithstanding that 
the average officer, is under the most favor- 
able circumstances, but poorly fitted to give 
an intelligent opinion on a question of law. 

With regard to the contention that the 
right of challenge should be extended and 
made to conform to that now in vogue in 
trials before civil courts, it may be said at 

tonce that such an extension would be both 
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In the adniinistra- 
tion of military justice the greatest object 
is always the maintenance of discipline, that 
which serves to distinguish an army from a 
mob. To accomplish this it is necessary that 
punishment should always follow the offense 
as swiftly and surely as is consistent with a 
proper observance of all the forms of law 
and procedure designed for the protection 
of persons accused of crime. 


unwise and unnecessary. 


To z1ve toa 
military defendant the right of examining 
each member of the court and of having his 
fitness passed upon, would sadly encumber 
the records of courts-martial, would greatly 
delay the progress of trials, since the num- 
ber of officers at any one post, available for 
court-martial duty is always very limited 
and the presence of others could be obtained 
only at considerable expense and the neglect 
of other duties perhaps equally as import- 
ant, and, above all, would tend to encourage 
the resort to merely dilatory tactics, such as 
are frequently used to obstruct or delay the 
administration of justice by the civil courts, 
but which are manifestly out of place in any 
military judicial system. Furthermore ac- 
tual experience shows this extension of the 
right of challenge to be unnecessary. Very 
slight ground of challenge is always accept- 
ed as sufficient to cause an officer to be ex- 
cused from acting as a member of a court- 
martial, and a failure to sustain a challenge 
which has any real merit is clearly the ex- 
ception. On the other hand it often happens 
in actual practice, that an officer who is so 
connected with a case that he feels as though 
he may be in some manner prejudiced or 
biased, but against whom rio challenge would 
probably be entered, will advise the counsel 
for the accused to challenge him on the 
ground indicated. Or again, if an officer is 
detailed as a member of a court for the trial 
of a particular case, and he should feel that 


it would he impossible for him to try it ac- 
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cording to the evidence, as his oath requires, 
and to “administer justice without partiality, 
favor or affection,’ it would be proper for 
him to report this fact to the convening au- 
thority and ask to be relieved as a member 
of the court for the trial of that case. His 
request would, of course, be granted without 
question, 

Turning now to the second ground of ob- 
jection, that, indeed, which has elicited the 
most unfavorable criticism, the dual func- 
tions of the judge-advocate, it is admitted 
that the objections are well taken, but it is 
contended that the evils complained of are 
by no means as serious or as numerous as 
one unfamiliar with the practice of courts- 
martial would be led to suppose. It is en- 
acted in the goth Article of War that “the 
judge-advocate * * * shall prosecute in 
the name of the United States, but when a 
prisoner has made his plea he shall so far 
consider himself counsel for the prisoner as 
to object to any leading question to any of 
the witnesses, and to any question to the 
prisoner, the answer to which might tend 
to criminate himself.” 

From these provisions critics of military 
law and procedure have formed an en- 
tirely erroneous conclusion as to the actual 
conduct of cases before military tribunals. 
To judge from their arguments it is their 
belief that the judge-advocate is commonly 
called upon to fill the functions both of 
prosecutor for the State and counsel for the 
accused, also that it is a common occurrence 
for the judge-advocate to assist the court 
with legal advice, acting in this capacity both 
as judge of the law and as advocate for the 
prosecution. The reverse of this is actually 
the fact. The Army Regulations provide 
that “the commanding officer of a post where 
a general court-martial is convened will, at 
the request of any prisoner who is to be ar- 
raigned, detail a suitable officer as counsel 
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for the defense. If there be no such officer 
available for detail the fact will be reported 
to the authority convening the court for his 
action,” 

The privilege of being thus represented 
by counsel does not apply, of course, to trials 
by summary courts, which may take cog- 
nizance of inferior offenses only, and whose 
power to punish is carefully limited by Ex- 
ecutive Order, or to the other inferior courts 
which are now practically obsolete. But in 
all trials before a general court-martial, and 
this includes all trials for serious offenses, 
the accused is given the privilege of request- 
ing that a certain officer, suitable to him, be 
detailed as his counsel. This is commonly 
done and in actual practice the judge-advo- 
cate seldom finds himself called on to per- 
form the secondary duty of counsel for the 
accused as well as the primary one of prose- 
cutor for the government, except in those 
cases where the accused intends to plead 
guilty and himself waives the privilege of 
being represented by counsel. Experience 
shows that not in one case in a thousand is 
the judge-advocate ever called on to give 
legal advice to the court on a question of 
law before it. As a general rule the judge- 
advocate has no special legal training and is 
no better qualified to pass on questions of 
law than the members of the court them- 
selves. It is absurd to suppose that in such 
cases officers of greater experience and long- 
er service than the judge-advocate, and there 
ate always such on every court, would be 
willing or liable to acknowledge their own 
need of legal advice and to call on him to 
frrnish it simply because it is provided that 
he may do so when called on, but not other- 
He is not a member of the court, does 
not participate in its decisions, and so, it will 
be seen, practically never exercises the func- 
tions of judge. But it can not be denied that 
the functions conferred by law and regula- 


wise. 
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tions on the judge-advocate are anomalous, 
and it is to be hoped that when Congress 
gives the Articles of War the overhauling 
which all military men agree is necessary the 
goth Article, quoted above, will be amended 
along with the elimination of such unneces- 
sary and antiquated provisions as that “all 


members of a court-martial are to behave 
with decency and calmness.” 

But the claim that officers of the army are 
not generally qualified to act as judges of 
law and that they should be relieved of this 
function merits the most careful and serious 
consideration. No one who is well acquaint- 
ed with the officers of our army would con- 
tend for a moment that they are not most 
capable and intelligent judges of fact and 
that the jury part of their functions is ad- 
ministered in a manner wholly ahove com- 
plaint or reproach; but it can be no reflec- 
tion on their merits to say, and it may as 
well be admitted, that they are, as a rule, 
no more qualified to pass upon a question of 
law than a trained lawyer, with no military 
education, would be to give an opinion upon 
some intricate problem in military strategy. 

The point, of course, where courts-mar- 
tial are most open to just criticism is in the 
application of the rules of evidence. And 
this is not to be wondered at for the subject 
of evidence is, beyond doubt, the most dif- 
ficult one in the science of law, the one that 
requires the drawing of the nicest distinc- 
tions, the making of the most delicate dis- 
criminations, and it is the subject, more- 
over, with which courts-martial have the 
most to do. It is no wonder, then, that their 
rulings are often said to contribute most 
largely to the “stock anecdotes of profes- 
sional derision.” If it were necessary to es- 
tablish the above statements in evidence, 
cases could be cited, almost without limit, 
where the rulings of courts-martial were 
absurd almost to the point of grotesqueness. 
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Specific instances are, however, unnecessary, 
it being sufficient to state here that every of- 
ficer, whose legal training is sufficient to en- 
able him to speak with knowledge on the 
subject, can, no doubt, give many instances 
from his own experience. Whether or not 
injustice often results from these mistaken 
rulings cannot be positively stated, but there 
are many possibilities for injustice to creep 
in as will be seen from a consideration of the 
following facts. In the first place it is pre- 
scribed that, except when a sentence of death 
is to be awarded, a majority vote of the 
members shall determine the action of the 
court, and it is also prescribed that in giving 
their votes the youngest in commission shall 
vote first. It may often happen, therefore, 
that a young officer, just in the service, may 
be detailed as a member of a court-martial 
and that he may take his seat without ever 
having seen such a judicial body in session 
before, and being himself absolutely without 
legal knowledge or training of any kind. A 
question of law arises which the court must 
determine and he is required to cast the first 
vote. What assurance is there that it will 
be correct or wise or just or even intelligent ? 
And yet his vote may determine the action of 
the court and actually imperil the most 
sacred, human rights. And when the num- 
ber of such members is greater, even though 
their experience may be somewhat more ex- 
tended, the danger of injustice is proportion- 
ately increased. Nor is there any appellate 
tribunal where the decisions of courts-mar- 
tial may be reviewed and corrected if found 
to be improper ; and it is settled law that the 
proceedings of a court-martial can be re- 
viewed by the civil courts of the United 
States only on the question of jurisdiction. 
It is a statement often met with in works 
on military law that the decisions of a court- 
martial, when within its jurisdiction and ap- 
proved by the convening authority, are as 
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final and conclusive as those of a civil court 
of last resort. It is only just to state here 
that a reviewing officer will generally, if not 
always, disapprove the proceedings of a 
court appointed by him if it is evident that 
the interests of the accused have been preju- 
diced by a mistaken ruling of the court, 
but this is not the case where the effect of 
such rulings is merely doubtful, however 
mistaken they may be. “But,” replies a de- 
fender of our court-martial system, “al- 
though military courts are, in general, sup- 
posed to follow the rules of evidence which 
govern the civil courts of the United States, 
they are not absolutely bound by them and 
may disregard them whenever they consider 
it necessary to do so.” The only answer to 
this argument is that courts-martial should 
be obliged to observe strictly such rules, for 
otherwise they are a law unto themselves 
and the door is opened for the most flagrant 
abuses, such as those which characterized 
the Dreyfus case, even though the members 
of the court in any given case may honestly 
believe that they are acting conscientiously 
and for the best good of the service. A per- 
son who enters the military service, while he 
remains fully subject to the civil law, comes, 
in addition, under the jurisdiction of a new 
and hitherto unknown system of laws. He 
soon finds that this system is very stringent 
and exacting and that he is brought to trial 
and punishment for offenses which the aver- 
age civilian knows nothing of. Indeed, 
should he be guilty of something for which 
he is tried and punished by the civil courts, 
he may consider himself fortunate if, on his 
return to duty, he is not again tried and pun- 
ished, this time by the military courts, for 
the military offense included in the act which 
caused his arrest and trial by the civil au- 
thorities. Moreover, on entering the mili- 
tary service, he forfeits many, if not all, of 
the privileges and immunities guaranteed by 
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the Constitution to persons accused of crime. 
All of the above, is perhaps, necessary for 
the maintenance of an army and the preser- 
vation of discipline, but surely it cannot be 
seriously contended that in addition he must 
forfeit his right to have the rules of evi- 
dence, which centuries of development have 
perfected to secure the fair and just trial of 
persons accused of crime, intelligently and 
correctly applied. 

Fortunately the remedy for this undoubt- 
ed evil is simple and can be easily applied. 
Let Congress enact a law providing for a 
new Officer to be called “military judge.” 
Let the number of such judges be equal to 
the number of military departments, and let 
eight years’ actual practice at the bar or 
service on the bench be an indispensable re- 
quirement for appointment to such office. 
Let the military judge of each department 
be made the president of every general 
court-martial convened within that depart- 
ment, and provide by law for the payment 
of his actual and necessary expenses in- 
curred in his travel from post to post within 
his department in the performance of duty. 
Let it be provided that the military judge 
shall decide, in open court, all questions of 
law arising in the progress of a trial and that 
he shall have a vote with the other members 
on questions of fact and in fixing the pun- 
ishment. Let these judges be required to 
wear the uniform at present prescribed for 
members of the Judge Advocate General’s 
Department and, in time of war, let one of 
them be attached to the headquarters of each 
army corps, and required to accompany the 
troops in the field. Let them be subject to 
military orders and discipline; 1n fact, let 
them be made, to all intents and purposes, 
military officers specially appointed for the 
performance of a particular duty. And 
while Congress is, by law, providing for 
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these necessary changes, let the Articles of 
War be overhauled and all antiquated and 
unnecessary provisions eliminated. Let the 
new Articles of War and the regulations 
which will be made thereunder provide for a 
court-martial system which will be thorough- 
ly scientific and modern in its character, in 
which justice will be administered accord- 
ing to strict rules of law, but in which the 
procedure will be as simple and uncomplicat- 
ed as possible and in which the punishment 
will follow the offense as swiftly and surely 
as at present. 

It will be seen that in the long run the 
creation of the office of military judge will 
add but little to the actual expense of the 
army. There are, at present, twelve de- 
partments and during the year ending June 
30, 1905, there were 4,800 trials by general 
courts-martial. This would be an average of 
400 trials per year for each judge to con- 
duct, which is work enough for the average 


individual. The time of older officers, who 
now, as a rule, serve as presidents of court- 


martial, would thus be spared for their prop- 
er work, and all branches of the service 
would be benefited. The great advantages 
which would come from an orderly, sci- 
entific, and intelligent administration of mil- 
itary justice are beyond calculation and, in 
such a country as ours, beyond price. Let 
the officers of our army not oppose much 
needed reforms simply because they fear 
“civilian tinkering” with their establish- 
ment. Such a spirit would effectually shut 
out all reform and destroy the spirit of 
progress the world over. Above all let it be 
remembered that it is no argument in favor 
of the continuance of the present system to 
say that it has dispensed substantial justice, 
for it may well be that this is true in spite 
of, and not because of, defective methods. 












THE SOLDIER’S UNIFORM A MARK OF HONOR 


“It is hoped that the sentence of the court and its approvai by the reviewing authority, 
will leave no doubt in the mind of anyone that the uniform of the soldier is a mark of 
honor which must be respected in the service of the United States.” 

These words, constituting as they do part of the remarks in General Orders, No. I 
from the Headquarters of the Department of the East, and endorsed by Brigadier General 
F. D. Grant, follow the sentence of Lieutenant Roy I. Taylor of the One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Company Coast Artillery, who was tried for slighting the Sergeant of his 
company. 

The sentence of the court resulted in the reduction of the offender in rank twelve 
files on the lineal lists of First Lieutenants of Artillery. 

Commenting upon the sentence, General Grant wrote, “The reason for Lieutenant 
Taylor addressing the sergeant, as set forth in the specification, is so evident on account 
of the latter being a soldier in uniform, and his explanation given in testimony is so at 
variance with candor, as to warrant a more severe sentence.” 

Every true soldier will endorse the condemnation of the act of Lieutenant Taylor, 
and rejoice that the time has not yet arrived when the wearing of the United States 
uniform, whether by officer or private, can be regarded as anything but an honor. 
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A GENERAL STAFF FOR THE NAVY 


All military and naval students who appreciate the immense value of the work accom- 
plished by the General Staff of the Army, will welcome the agitation for a General Staff 


for the Navy. 
President Roosevelt and a number of the members of the Cabinet are, we understand, 


cordially in favor of such an institution, and we are glad to know that a conference was 
held on this.subject on January 6 last, at the White House, and that the general opinion 


was strongly in favor of such a body. 
The concensus of opinion at the time was that a Naval General Staff should be 


created by executive order, and if this policy is followed, it will obviate the dangers and 
embarrassments of attempting to secure the same result by legislation. 
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THE NAVAL MISHAP IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


Attention is again called to the neglect of Congress in failing to appropriate sufficient 
funds for the improvement of our chief seaport by the grounding of the “Kentucky” and 
“Kearsarge” in the main channel though drawing less than four fathoms of water. 

The daily papers, speaking of the main Ship Channel at the point of grounding, say 
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“it requires great care in the management of vessels drawing so much water as a battle- 
ship not to get too far in towardthe East Bank where there is danger of grounding.” Surely 
it is a reflection on the chief port of entry in the United States that ships draw- 
ing less than 24 feet of water can not enter or leave in safety no matter what the stage 
of the tide or condition of weather, provided the latter is clear. Representatives in Con- 
gress from inland States seem always opposed to voting money for harbor improve- 
ments. Apropos of this a very amusing incident occurred several years ago. A bill was 
before Congress for the improvement of ‘Butter Milk Channel,” the body of water which 
lies between Governor's Island and Brooklyn and is a most important part of New York 


harbor. A Western Congressman in a close district voted for the bill and thereby dug 
his political grave: when he came up for re-election his opponent addressed the voters. 


thus: “Fellow citizens, my competitor has wasted the people’s money. I can prove that 


he voted for the bill appropriating $350,000 for the improvement of ‘Butter Milk Chan- 


nel.’ I have searched the maps of our great and glorious country for Butter Milk Chan- 
nel, but have failed to find it. I understand, however, that it is a little ‘crick’ some- 
where up in New York State that ain’t deep enough to float a skiff.” Explanations, 
Buttermilk Channel” up in New York State did the 


“ 


protestations were of no avail. 
business. 
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SOME RECENT SERVICE LEGISLATION 


The bills introduced by the Senate Naval Committee recently, will, if passed and 
approved, conduce to the higher efficiency and logical organization of the Navy. 

The recommendations of Secretary Bonaparte for displacements of as much as 14,500 
tons in armed cruisers, look well for a similar advance in size of the 18,000 ton battleships, 
that should be provided this session. 

With regard to the re-establishment of the grade of Vice Admiral, we fail to see any 
objection that can be advanced. The rank of Vice Admiral is not new with us. Two 
officers have already held it with distinction, notably Vice Admiral Rowan, whose conspic- 
uous service in the Civil War made him a logical successor to the great Admiral 
Farragut. 

It is humiliating to American officers on the Atlantic and Asiatic stations to follow 
in the rear of various foreign officers of smaller experience whose government recog- 
nizes the broad appeal that such processional order makes in civilized countries, 
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THE DANGER OF THE DEAD RECKONING 


The appalling loss of life occasioned by the wreck of the steamship Valencia, at the 
entrance of the Straits of San Juan de Fuca, makes a fresh addition to the long list of 
tragedies caused by errors of dead reckoning. The primary cause of this accident was the 
inability to make an observation for two days and a half. The captain was obliged to 
rely on dead reckoning, and it now appears that he underestimated the distance he had 
run after leaving San Francisco. For some reason he failed to find the Umatilla Light- 
ship, and through failure to discover this object which would have enabled him to correct 
his reckoning, the Captain of the Valencia found himself on the rocks before he knew 
it. The kind of mistake made by the officers of the Valencia is not uncommon with 
naval officers. The consequences, however, are rarely serious, because the degree of 
error is seldom formidable. The most skiilful navigators occasionally discover a dis- 
crepancy of several miles between the story told by the log and their deductions from 
astronomical observation. The only unusual thing in the present instance, is the extent 
of the error made and the appalling result it produced. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF AN ALLY 


Those amazing little people, the Japanese, have once again proved their claim to be 
considered unique, and this time it is in the field of diplomacy that their prowess has been 
shown. 

At a meeting of the Japanese Diet, held recently, a discussion took place as to the 
necessity of calling Great Britain’s attention to the inefficient and disorganized condition 
of her land forces. 

The Ministry is reported as having answered that while at the present time no such 
action is contemplated, yet it may be necessary for Japan to take such action in the near 
future if the conditions complained of are not altered. 

The effect of this discussion in England can be imagined. John Bull is apoplectic with 
fury at this modern instance of “teaching grandmother how to suck eggs.” And the 
newspapers vie with each other in the frenzy of their outburst. The sting of the reproof 
lies in the fact that Lord Roberts himself has admitted publicly that “the present condition 
of the English army is worse than it was before the outbreak of the Boer war.” 

The Liberals are now in power with a majority that seems overwhelming, and as the 
new War Minister has publicly pledged himself to “retrenchment” and “economy” in all 
army appropriations, the criticism of Japan will probably have no other effect than to 
momentarily interrupt the somnolence of the British War Office. 
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A DEAD SURE HAND 


BY 
COLONEL JOHN W. PULLMAN 


GOT the story of the 
game years after its oc- 
currence, and at a time 
when the recollection of 
the events connected 
with it had almost faded 
from the memories of the 
few left who had been 
eye-witnesses. [Even the old-time story tell- 
ers around the barroom stove had dropped 
it from their repertoire of wild reminis- 
cences, and let its place be taken by some- 
thing more within the personal knowledge 
of their listeners. 

But it came to me with the valid stamp of 
authenticity, for it was told over a cup of 
“somin’ ‘ot,’ before a big log fire, in the 
large open fireplace of my government 
quarters at Fort Garland, Colorado, and the 
tale came from the lips of one of the par- 
ticipants in the tragic occurrence. This 
was the well-known and noted frontiers- 
man and Indian fighter, Old Colonel Ben- 
der, who, at the time of the circumstances I 
am going to narrate, was a field officer of 
Kit Carson’s regiment, and stationed, under 
command of Col. Carson, at this very post, 
Fort Garland. As Bender told it, he had 
gone down to Toas, a considerable town of 
Pueblo Indians and Mexicans—and the 
center, at that time, of business and popula- 
tion in northern New Mexico—on some 
business connected with the Post Commis- 
sary Department, and during his stay there 


was putting up at the “Fonda,” or hotel, and 
the only one in Toas patronized by “Los 
Americanos.” 

The jiandlord, Andy Murphy, was a jolly 
fellow and known throughout the length and 
breadth of the land better than “The Gov- 
ernment.” He was “one of the boys,” al- 
ways ready to pilot his patrons to a cock 
fight or a “Broncho Baille” (a free-for-all 
Mexican public dance’), and hands—‘“for a 
little game”—-could always be assembled by 
Andy at short notice. The great American 
game of draw poker was first, last and all 
the time, the one sure thing, in Toas, which 
those with the cash, and desiring it, could 
always find on tap. 

Shortly after the Colonel’s arrival, Andy 
called him aside and asked if “he did not 
want to make it five handed” and the 
Colonel promptly accepted the invitation. 

The poker room was a small one, back of 
the hotel bar, on the ground floor, with a 
door opening into it from the long hall run- 
ning through the house, another door into 
the back yard, and one small square win- 
dow looking into the alley, or narrow street, 
passing in rear of the hotel. 

[t was a jolly, good-natured party, whose 
legs were stretched under the ample round 
poker table, that bright August afternoon, 
and though taking part and enjoying, with 
zest, ali the fun and good fellowship, which 
the spirit of the party might evoke, yet each 
knew that the others were there “for blood,” 
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both in a poker-professional sense and literal 
one, should occasion demand it. 

Besides the Colonel and Andy, the others 
of the party were Joe Ackley, discoverer 
and sole owner of the “Dulce,” one of the 
best known, worked and paying gold mines 
in the district; Bill Andrews, whose cattle 
ranch was only a few miles up the creek 
from Toas, and whose brand might be seen 
in all the foot hills from Costello to San 
Juan, and last, a Jew merchant from El 
Paso, named Myers. 

The game was the old fashioned straight 
poker, dealer ante, four aces the best hand, 
limit what you put up, cash on the table and 
straights barred. 
chips, or $1. 


The ante was four white 


With ammunition before each in the shape 
of $250 in chips, the battle commenced and 
waged fiercely; and with varying fortune all 
Werinesday night. About 4 o'clock Thurs- 
day morning, Andy, having just his stake, 
drew to bed. 
Meyers, when sandwiches were brought in 
for breakfast, about six o'clock, was $250 
ahead, and ordered his Mexican driver to 


out, cashed in and went 


hitch up his carriage and bring it around at 
nine, as he had to leave for El] Paso and 
was obliged to make Santa Fe that night. 

But alas for Myers, when 9 o'clock came 
he had foundered, with a queen full, in a sea 
of nine ‘spots, held by the Colonel, and his 
$250 velvet was off on the range with $500 
following it. He hung on to round it up and 
all that day his Mexican driver and mule 
team dozed serenely in the hot sun in front 
of the old abode hotel waiting for Senor 
Meyers. 

About 9 o’clock that night Meyers finally 
gave up in despair and drove off, leaving 
to the party with his “adios,” some $600. 

At midnight the Colonel, whose body was 
a veritable mine of Indian and outlaw’s bul- 
lets, gave out, and with stake more than 
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doubled, laid down for a nap on the Mexican 
sheep skin covered couch, 

Bill Andrews and Joe Ackley faced each 
other for the final charge and the cowboy 
had most of the plunder, while Joe was hot 
and his collar hurt him. 

These men had always been good com- 
panions, hail fellows well met, and, on the 
part of Andrews, this feeling was honest 
and sincere, but Ackley had a grudge; a sore 


healed over—not seen—but always smart- 


ing. In his cups, and when with Jim it 
the Juanna, 


daughter of old Pedro Gonzales, a “Peon” 


stung most. Beautiful the 
of Andrews, was the innocent cause of this 
ill blood and while Juanna, in a hundred 
ways, was well aware of Ackley’s bitter 
jealousy, big, handsome, careless Bill An- 
drews had not an inkling of it. 

“Peonage,” in New Mexico, at that time, 
was as absolute a slavery as ever existed. 
Old Pedor had worked for years on the 
cattle ranch of his “Padron,’’ Senor Guilli- 
am,” and his wages being small and the 
expenses of living for his large family great, 
his expenditures far exceeded his income. 
A running account was kept with him by the 
ranch, and though Pedro knew his indebted- 
ness was great, the amount of it never 
troubled him. 

He had a shelter for himself and family, 
plenty to eat, and whenever a peso was 
needed for the church to pay the fiddler at 
the baille or to bet at monte or a chicken 
fight, he knew he could get it for the asking, 
and as the old fellow would express it, “Por 
(“Good 
Lord, man, what more do you want?) So 
he worked contentedly along, a slave to debt 
to his master. He knew that as long as the 
ranch lasted he was sure of his living. As 
a fact, he was proud of his social status as a 


peon of generous, open handed, influential 


Dios hombre que quiere mas.” 


Bill Andrews, and was happy. 
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His daughter, Juanna Gonzales, was a 
beautiful girl of seventeen. Tall, graceful, 
willowy and as pretty a handiwork of nature 
as one of the wild young does, bounding un- 
restrained her native mountains. 
Her large melting black eyes had a danger- 
ous snap and gleam in them when offended, 
betraying her Spanish blood. 


among 


Joe Ackley, who was a frequent visitor at 
the Andrews ranch, had long been smitten 
with fair Juannas charms, and to transplant 
her to his home at the mine as its mistress 
had long been his eager desire and fruitless 
effort. For him, however alluring the pros- 


pect, Juanna had no eyes or heart. For her 


there was but one idol, but one God, and 
that was her father’s padrone; big, hand- 
some, bluff Bill Andrews. 

For a year past she had been as happy as 
a fairy, as his “Mexican wife,” and she took 
this position at Bill’s bluff request to her 
father, eagerly, gladly, for in it she saw or 


It was the custom of the 
country, the practice of her people. She was 
a loving, devoted girl to him as the mistress 
of his house, and for his good at any call 
would unhesitatingly lay down her young 
life. Ackley could never get over the wound 
or forgive Andrews his good fortune, but he 
kept his silence and let the hurt canker un- 


knew no wrong. 


seen. 

Shortly after the Colonel went to sleep the 
luck changed and the chips and notes in 
front of Bill grew deal after deal, beautiful- 
ly less. The limit had long gone skyward, 
the ante made $10 and lavish cash was the 
only argument used in backing their 
opinions. The contestants each had an 
ample deposit in the St. Louis banks, and, as 
a result of their frequent calls on the bar- 
keeper in the adjoining room, fuel was added 
to the fires of their natural pugnacity, and 
the game had assumed cyclonic proportions. 
At 2 o’clock Bill was a large loser and was 
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watching with set teeth and a fierce de- 
termination for the chance for a big plunge 
and revenge. 

He did not wait in vain for the chance 
came. 

About 3 o'clock it was his deal and Joe, 
who had gone $20 blind, was promptly 
straddled. Joe, after looking at his cards, 
came in and Bill, who had found three aces 
in his hand, confronted him at once by a 
raise of $200. 


Ackley met this and added 
an increase of $300. Bill, after another care- 
ful look at his hand, concluded it was worth 
investing in, and increased the pool by see- 
ing the raise, and advancing one for him- 
self of $500. His opponent immediately 
went him $1,000 better! Bill wrote his 
check for $1,000, threw it in the pot and 
asked Ackley how many cards he wanted. 
Ackley said he wanted one, and discarded. 
Bill laid his hand on the table, dealt Joe one 
card and then dealt two cards on the table 
for himself, 

Laying the remainder of the deck down, 
he picked up his hand and holding it tightly 
in his left hand, with his right he drew 
out two cards and throwing them on the 
card rejected by Joe, placed the remaining 
three on top of the two he had drawn and 
waited for the attack. 

It came soon for Joe promptly made a bet 
of $2,000. Bill drew a long breath, picked 
up his hand and leaning back in his chair, 
took a peep at the bottom card of his draw. 
It was the ace of spades! He flipped the 
cards apart with the thumb of his right 
hand and saw the second was a queen, the 
other three the blank edges of the three 
aces he had before the draw. He had four 
aces ! 

He laid his hand on the table again, 
reached back over his head and gave the 
bell rope on the wall a jerk, and the sleepy 
barkeeper, Jose, answering it, ordered the 
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drinks. Bill spent five minutes striking 
matches and getting lighted his half smoked 
cigar, and Jose, appearing with his drink, 
drank half of it and placed the tumbler on 
top of his hand. 

Ackley sat grimly waiting, saying never 
a word. Bill finally drew out his check 
book from the inside pocket of his vest (both 
men had their coats off), and carefully filling 
in a blank, tore it out and placing it on top 
of the pile of chips on the table, said: “Joe, 
I’ll have to lift you $5,000!” 

“There’s nothing mean about me, Bill,” 
said Joe, “I’ll'return the compliment, might 
as well make it interesting while we are at 
it,” and he drew and placed his check for 
$10,000 on top of Bill’s. “Joe,” said An- 
drews, “if I had the money I’d raise you 
through the top of the house before I quit 
you, but that last check is about the end of 
my balance at the bank; I’m gone broke, as 
far as cash goes, and I can tell you I’m 


d—ned sorry, too!” 

“Well, Bill,” said Ackley, “I’m out of coin 
myself, but I ain’t a bit particular about 
that, and if vou want to back your hand, 


sail in. Put up equivalent, everything goes 
with me; I’m in now for make or break; 
everything or nothing. If you want to call, 
put up collateral, put up your girl; I'll take 
Juanna for $5,000, and you elevate with 
cattle, if you think vou got the best hand. 
I’m with vou ‘till further orders!” And Joe, 
taking a sip of his toddy, leaned back in his 
chair and looked around on the audience 
with a complaisant, tantalizing grin. 

There were the barkeeper, the stage driver 
and stage agent up to get off the 4 o'clock 
a, m. stage; three Mexicans, among them 
Manuel, the foreman from Bill’s ranch, (a 
cousin of Juanna’s), and three or four 
others standing around and looking on, for 
the room, as usual, was free to all who 
choose to come or go, and there were always 
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some more excited than the players them- 
selves who would stand interested, careless 
of fatigue or hunger, the whole game 
through. 

The floor by this time was littered with 
cards and cigars in all stages of partial con- 
sumption, while the white plastered abode 
fire-place in the corner was packed so full 
of the rejected pasteboards that it looked as 
if a card glacier had slid down from the 
chimney top into the room. 

The two players were occupying opposite 
seats at the round card table, Bill with his 
back to and near the small square window 
which this warm August night was open to 
admit the cool night air, and Joe opposite, 
facing it. The two checkered pieces of 
calico which served as curtains for the win- 
dows, fluttered quietly to and fro in the 
light morning breeze. 

“T’'ll take you at that, Joe,” responded 
Bill promptly, “and if you'll take Juanna as 
a call for that raise, why here she is,” and 
hastily tearing out a blank check, he drew 
his pencil across the face, and writing on 
the back these words. ‘“Juanna for $5,000, 
she goes to the winner. William Andrews,” 
held it over the pot and said: “This sees 
your raise, but I’m coming back at you with 
cattle as you propose, so tell me how far you 
want to go, for I’m with you to the last but- 
ton,” and he dropped Juanna with a snap 
onto the pile of wealth on the table. 

To do Bill justice, this proposition of 
Ackley’s to make Juanna a wager in the 
game would ordinarily have met the recep- 
tion it deserved, and speedily brought a 
bloody climax, but Bill was serene and se- 
cure in a dead sure hand and he knew it 
was only a matter of form as his four aces 
were invincible and he was just hot enough 
at Ackleys’ previous luck and tantalizing 
manner to take this chance to strip him to 
the buff. Besides it was poker. 
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“All right Bill, let’s quit fooling bit at a 
time and settle it in a lump,” said Ackley. 
“What’s on the range? How many cattle 
you got branded?” 

“Last round up, 2,500 had the circle A. 
but there are seven or eight hundred more 
now, taking the calves; isn’t that so, Man- 
uel?” he asked of his foreman, who was 
standing near him. ‘Si Signor,” said Man- 
uel, and the little Mexican’s brown face was 
almost white with excitement, while his 
small black eyes glistened like a snake’s, 

“All right, Bill, call it ranch and all, $50,- 
000 ; the ‘Dulce’ is easily worth that, for you 
heard Mr. Seymour from that New York 
company offer me that in cash last week, 
and I can have it when I want it. Put up 
your whole outfit against mine, if you got 
the sand, and let the looser go peon.” 

“You couldn’t suit me better, Joe, if you 
was hired to please me. Put her up. How 
will we fix it, Colonel ?” 


By this time the Colonel awakened by the 
unusual noise and excitement, was an inter- 
ested spectator in the crowd of lookers-on. 
“Well, boys,” answered the Colonel, “if you 
are set on this, the only way is to do it legal- 
ly, ship-shape and proper, so that there can 


be no mistake or talk afterwards. Send out 
for the notary, Old Alejandro; have him 
make out bills of sale for the properties of 
both, signed and witnessed; put ‘em in the 
pot and turn over the hands. 

enough, if you are set to do it.” 


It is easy 


“That suits me,” said Bill. 

“Me, too,” exclaimed Ackley. 

With a muttered “Caramba,’ Manuel, 
3ill’s foreman, turned and left the room. 

Old Alejandro Callegos, the notary, was 
sent for with a ten dollar bill from the pot, 
and soon put in an appearance, with the 
necessary blanks and stamp. 


‘““ 


The bills of sale for Andrews’ ranch, cat- 
tle, and all appurtenances pertaining there- 
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to, and of the right, title and interest to the 
Dulce Mine, together with all ore on the 
dump, were duly and legally drawn up, 
values received exchanged, and then being 
signed by the owners of each property, wit- 
nessed by the Colonel, the stage agent and 
Jose, the barkeeper, were deposited in the 
pot. 

“No, Bill,” said Joe, “as we are cleaning 
the thing up fair and square and according 
to Hoyle, is there anything else we can add 
to the general ruin? We don’t want to for- 
get anything ?” 

“T don’t know, Joe,” said Andrews, ‘the 
loser might as well join the procession and 
go ‘peon’ to the winner. He'll have to 
scratch for grub anyway!” 

“*Nough said,” said Ackley promptly, 
“put her in the pot!” and tearing out an- 
other blank check from his book, he wrote 
on the back: 

“The undersigned is a Peon to Wm. An- 
drews, ‘till released by said Andrews. 

Jos. B. Ackley.” 

Andrews promptly did the same, remark- 
ing: “There you are, old man, one of us 
goes down in this blizzard, and let’s see who 
it is? But hold on!” holding his open hand, 
over the mountain of chips, cash checks and 
papers, now covering the table. “Before we 
turn over, if you have no objection, Joe, tell 
me and the boys here, why you have been so 
brash; why have you risked your whole 
stake and everything you got in the world 
on this one hand?” 

“T think you are the man riding on that 
broncho Bill,’ answered Ackley, “not me. 
You did all the bucking; I’ve only been 
holding on. Tell us yourself why you’ve 
played the limit?” 

“No objection at all, Joe,” smilingly re- 
turned Bill, “you know I always play the 
game for all there is in it, and so do you. 
[ was way out when this deal commenced, 
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you sort a-horned me on, made me hot and 
appeared to want to hog everything Bill An- 
drews had on the foot-stool. I staid with 
you, old man, and would have kept on stay- 
ing from now ’till Kingdom come, for Joe 
I’ve got a dead thing, and the Dulce has 
given you its last dollar!” 

“Ha! Ha!” laughed Joe. 
dead thing, have you ?” 

“Yes,” said Bill; “a dead sure winning 
hand!” 

“You make my mind easier Bill, by tell- 
ing us you bet on a sure hand, but don’t be 
too fast; cards talk ; show us something bet- 
ter than that and take the plunder!” and 
with a flip of his fore finger he turned his 
hand over on the table, and sliding the cards 
apart, exposed four kings and a jack! 

“Thought I had a sure thing myself!" he 
added. 

“TI can go you one spot better,” 
“Gaze on four aces and weep!” 


“You've got a 


said Bill. 
And, tak- 
ing his tumbler off his cards, he laid them 
face upwards on the table and smoothing 
them out, with a sweep of his broad palm, 
exposed a queen of spades, deuce of clubs 
and three aces! From his quorum of aces 
the ace of clubs was missing! With a horri- 
fied, startled expression of alarm and con- 
sternation, Bill nervously grabbed at the dis- 
card and turned them over. There was the 
missing ace, and there, too, the ten he had 
discarded. He saw his mistake and ruin at 
a glance! In pulling out from his hand the 
two cards to discard before the draw, he 
had pulled the ten and an ace, instead of 
the deuce, as he thought he had, and dis- 
carded them! 

It was all fair ; it was his own cussed fault 


and carelessness! He had done it often 


enough before, and seen others do it, but 


never in such a crisis; never with such 
crushing results. He never said a word; he 
swallowed the balance of his drink, and laid 
back in his chair, his face the very image of 
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blank, unutterable stupefaction and misery. 

Ackley cooily proceeded to light a fresh 
cigar, and said: 

“Sure thing, was it Bill?” 

“Yes” said Bill, wearily, “I thought I 
had a dead drop.” 

“Well, old man, I don’t mind telling you 
now that you had none.the best of me. I 
rather thought you was banking on four 
aces, and I knew all the time I had a sure 
thing myself! When you discarded those 
two cards, you held them a little face out, as 
you threw them on the discard, and I caught 
a glimpse of an ace. As I had four kings on 
the come in, and had them all the time, you'll 
easily see how I was going on the dead tip 
myself. Hey, Bill? Don’t squeal, William! 
Face the music, and watch me pan out with 
the cattle business as well as the Dulce. As 
my peon you can keep right on as overseer 
and you'll find it come easy when you get 
used to it. 

“But to tell you the dead truth, Bill, this 
piece of paper with Juanna on it suits me 
better than anything in the pot! I hope she 
But it will do her no good if 
she does! She knows I've long been laying 
for her, and this very morning r 


wont’ kick. 


But the sentence was never finished. 

The sharp crack of a shot rang out in the 
room, and Ackley, with a convulsive start, 
settled down in his chair, his head dropping 
over on his shoulder and the blood pouring 
from his mouth, down his chin, beard and 
breast ! 

But even in that brief second’s notice of 
deaths’ coming, his right hand had gone to 
his pistol butt and half drawn it from the 
holster at his side. 

The bullet had entered his mouth and 
come out at the top of his head. The shot 
evidently had entered from the open win- 
dow, for the light blue smoke was yet curl- 
ing in from the parted curtains. 
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The Colonel sprang to it at once, tore the 
curtains apart, and leaning out, caught a 
glimpse of a fleeing form in the dim light of 
coming day, flitting around the corner of the 
hotel corral; nothing else was in sight. 

Prompt chase and search was made but 
nothing discovered. The fleeing shadow 
seen by the Colonel Had apparently melted 
away in the clammy mist of the morning 
and left not a trace behind. Every effort 
was made and Andrews oftered large re- 
wards for the arrest of the murderer, but 
withovt avail. The author of the mysterious 
shot remained undetected. 

When poor Ackley was buried the master 
of cercmonies, the chief mourner, was the 
companion of his last game, Bill Andrews. 

It was not ‘till about a year and a half 
afterwards that the mystery of the deadly 
shot from the window was revealed. Juanna 
Gonzales was on her death bed! She was 
giving her life to her first born, and she con- 
fessed to Andrews, who was hanging broken 
hearted over the couch, that it was her hand 
that had sent Ackley to his untimely doom! 

Her cousin, Manuel, had excitedly awak- 
ened her that early Friday morning, told 
her of the game; of her peril as a wager to 
Joe Ackley on the poker table, of Bill's bet 
of everything he had in the world, and of 
his conviction, that Ackley was going to 
win. lLefore he had finished his story, 
Juanna had torn Bill’s Winchester from its 
fastening over the fire place on the wall, and 
rushing out, had leaped on Manuel's horse 
standing near the door, and was off like the 
wind, 

Reaching the corral in rear of the hotel, 
she threw the lariat of her pony over a post 
of the gate and running down the narrow 
street had crouched under the small, narrow 
window of the poker room where she had 
hear’ every word of the wild wager! 

At its culmination she gently pushed aside 
the edge of the curtain, softly pulled back 


AND 
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the hammer of her rifle and noiselessly rest- 
el the muzzle on the window sill. Her mind 
was made-up, her determination iron. She 
wowd never go to Joe Ackley’s house as its 
mistress ; she would never let him arise from 
his seat, the master of Bill and his all! 

She calmly watched the hands displayed, 
saw her fate, and with nerves as steady as 
though the gun was held in a vice, her eye 
ran along the sights straight into Joe’s 
boasting mouth. She pulled the trigger and 
never stopping to see the effects of the shot 
for she knew she was a dead shot, bounded 
down the alley and was off on her horse, 
even before the smoke of the rifle had dis- 
sipated in the poker room. 

It is a good story and I must not omit 
one important item. To complete it one 
would naturally like to know what became 
of the stake? All that wealth left on the 
center of the poker table? That was soon 
fixed. Andy, who, of course, was soon in 
the room after the shooting, was called upon 
to settle as to what should be done with the 
pot. 

In his capacity as hotel keeper, postmaster, 
justice of the peace, and ex-officio, general 
referee of everything of importance occurr- 
ing in the town, he was equal to the emerg- 
ency. 

It did not take him long. He said as the 
pot was still on the center of the table and 
the cards and hands now scattered, and as 
one of the disputants was dead, and couldn’t 
have a hearing, and as it was nobody’s busi- 
ness to say anything about it anyhow; and 
further, as gambling was illegal—, the bets 
were all of and the game and pot was a 
draw! 

“So he tore the deeds, checks and all pa- 
pers up, gave Andrews half of the cash and 
placed the other half in a canvas bag, sealed, 
marked it, and placed the bag in the office 
safe to wait the call of the legal heirs of Joe 
Ackley. 
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REVIEWING THE FOREIGN REGIMENTS AT ALDERSHOT 


GREAT BRITAIN’S COLORED TROOPS 


BY 


OWEN MCDONALD 


The British Indian Army is composed of 


two main bodies, the Native 
Army, numbering about 148,000 
men, and the British force in In- 
dia, whose normal strength is 
about 75,000 men, and India has 
the privilege of maintaining all 
British troops within her terri- 
tories, as well as the Native Army. 
Since 1895 the command has been 
vested in one commander-in-chief, 
and the old division of the forces 
under the Presidency System, re- 
placed by four lieutenant-gener- 
al’s commands, Punjab, Madras, 
Bengal and Bombay, and in each 
command a certain proportion of 
native to British troops is kept up. 
After the mutiny, when Queen 
Victoria, by proclamation, as- 


sumed the direct rule of India the forces 


hitherto maintained by the East India Com- 


now 


pany were amalgamated with the 
“Queen’s Troops” and the latter 
were considerably increased. The 
proportion of natives was fixed, 
for cavalry and infantry at 2 to I 
in Bengal, and 3 to 1 in Madras 
and Bombay, while the artillery 
remained for some time practically 
entirely in European hands, 

The ‘Native Army -is a very 
large feather in England’s Impe- 
rial cap, for, though much of the 
raw material is splendid fighting 
stuff, difficulties of administration 
and policy have been many and 
great, and the results obtained, 
particularly in the last few years, 
justify some pride. The system of 
class regiments and companies 
use has done away with one 
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great source of trouble, the caste ques- 
tion, and raised the standard of men 
in the regulars. There are 30,000 vol- 
unteers enrolled, and an efficient reserve 
of nearly 20,000 men has been formed. The 
armies of Native Princes are also being well 
trained. Within the last twenty years the 
Native Indian Troops have, on several oc- 
casions, taken part in campaigns outside of 
India; in 1882 they distinguished them- 
selves in Egypt, and in 1885 shared in the 
Suakim campaign. Though not gratified by 
being allowed to join in the Boer war, a 
large number of natives were compelled as 
non-combatants and stretcher-bearers and, 
in 1900, a whole division of native troops 
were dispatched to China. The present 
Commander-in-Chief in India is Lord 
Kitchener, whose zest and activity in the 
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REVIEWING COLORED TROOPS AT CAPE TOWN 


improvements and advancement of the na- 
tive soldier is very much in evidence. 

The independence of the Native States— 
there are between 600 and 700 of them—is 
a very variable quantity. Some retain little 
but the name, and even the most powerful 
are under restraint as to all relation with 
each other and foreign powers. Their mil- 
itary establishment is strictly regulated, and 
Great Britain is represented at each Prince’s 
Court by a Resident, who “advises” the ad- 
ministration of the states. These states are 
not directly controlled by the Government, 
nor subject to British jurisdiction, and they 
have their own Councils. Only some 200 
of the number are of importance, and for 
statistical purposes the twelve following 
group-headings are adopted: Hyderabad 
(the premier state) ; Baroda, Mysore, Kash- 
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mir; the Raiputana and Central India 
Agencies, Bombay, Madras and Bengal, 
Central and Northwestern Provinces, and 
the Punjab, and the importance of the vari- 
ous states is indicated by the salute given 
to their Princes. The rulers of Hyderabad, 
Baroda and Mysore have twenty-one guns, 
eight others enjoy nineteen guns, thirty- 
four have seventeen, fifteen and thirteen 
guns respectively, and thirty-five have eleven 
guns. All these potentates are addressed as 
“Your Highness,” but below eleven guns 
this privilege ceases. On the principle of 
“A present for a good boy,” some genius in- 
vented the addition of “a gun or two” to 
the salute of Princes whose conduct was 
specially satisfactory. These additions are 
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a persona! compliment only, like the be- 
stowal of the title of Maharajah on a Ra- 
jah, and do not outlive the one on whom it is 
conferred. 

Most of these Native regiments are of 
dark colored Orientals each organized of 
one caste and religion—Sikhs, Goorkas, 
Mahrattas, Sudanese, etc. They are about 
equally officered by natives, and Europeans, 
but each has an honorary native colonel and 
majors. They wear native uniforms, and 
ride native horses, and the fervor, excite- 
ment and enthusiasm they created when 
parading London’s streets at King Ed- 
ward’s Coronation is still well remembered. 
Fine, well built, athletic fellows were these 
handsome dark skirmed native fighters from 


INDIAN TROOPS IN WHITEHALL AT THE KING'S CORONATION 
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over the seas, and the hurrahs and acclaims 
with which they were greeted by London’s 
millions told them that England was proud 
of them. An English war correspondent, 
writing from India some years ago, says: 
“A magnificent body of native cavalry has 
joined us, the first Punjab Cavalry, equal 
to any corps of irregulars in the world. 
Their Colonel wears gauntlets of armor, 
coming high up towards the elbow, to save 
himself from sword cuts, and a helmet with 
a sharp spike through the crown, with iron 
rods and a red puggery to protect his head. 
The Towanna Horse—another native levy 
—is remarkable for presenting the greatest 
number of handsome and martial faces ever 
seen amongst any body of men. The 
Madras Cavalry are remarkable for the ex- 
cellence of their horses, beautiful grey 
Arabs, admirably matched, and the men 
would look extremely well but for their 
abominable, national, and much prized 


shako, in the lofty crown of which they are 
popularly believed to carry provisions for 


many days. They are attended in the field 
by a number of extremely wild-looking 
women, with matted, coarse, black hair, who 
are used as grass cutters and attend the 
horses. 

“But these native troops are not only 
good to look upon. They are as brave as 
any other soldiers, and there is no limit to 
their endurance. A grand performance was 
the celebrated march during the Indian 
Mutiny, of a body of the Queen’s Own 
Corps of Guides from Peshawur to Delhi, 
under the command of Captain Daly. This 
feat took place in the very hottest month of 
an Indian summer, and the distance covered 
was 570 miles. The time occupied was 
twenty-two days so that the average was no 
fewer than twenty-six miles a day; indeed, 
on one day between Hotee Murdan and At- 
tock, the men covered more than thirty 
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miles. The contingent was composed of 
three troops of cavalry and six companies of 
infantry, which had been recruited from the 
wild and warlike tribes of upper «India. 
Their arrival in the British lines was greet- 
ed with great enthusiasm, but the gallant 
Guides were not allowed much rest. On the 
day that they reached the encampment a 
serious sortie was made by the mutineers. 
The attack was splendidly repulsed, and 
the newly-arrived irregulars especially dis- 
tinguished themselves by pushing the pur- 
suit right under the walls of Delhi, where 
they suffered severe loss. 

The cheapest cavalry in the world is the 
native Indian cavalry of the British Army. 
Two pounds, one shilling and fourpence per 
month, or twenty-four pounds, sixteen shil- 
lings, a little over $124 per annum, does not 
seem much to pay for an efficient up-to-date 
cavalry soldier; yet this is the price of a 
Bengal Lancer, or for that matter, the usual 
cost of a native trooper throughout India. 
After three years a “sowar” as he is called, 
begins to draw good conduct pay, but even 
when he is in receipt of the maximum rate 
this only amounts to the trifling addition of 
three pounds and 4 shillings per annum, 
while the few rounds of carbine ammuni- 
tion which he fires in his annual musketry 
course are the only other expense to which 
he puts the Government. 

With the exception of three regiments 
out of forty native cavalry is organized on 
what is called the “silladar system.” This 
system is of purely Oriental origin, a pro- 
duct of the country, but it has been modified 
and converted to its own use by the Govern- 
ment of India. In Silladar regiments the 
horse, saddlery, accoutrements and arms 
(except the carbine) of every soldier are his 
own personal property, bought with his own 
money, and maintained at his own personal 
expense. No commissariat is necessary, as 
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SIERRA LEONE TROOPS AT GUN DRILL 


A UNIQUE METHOD OF GUN TRANSPORT 
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every man feeds his own horse as well as 
himself, and no transport, as every “jori,” 
or pair of men, not only provide for and 
feed, a baggage pony or mule, but find the 
wages of a servant to lead and look after it. 
In the early days of silladar cavalry every 
sowar joined as a trained and fully equipped 
swordsman and lancer, and was paid for as 
the complete article—a soldier ready for 
war. Later, a double liability began to be 
recognized—the pay of the individual com- 
batant and the hire of his gear. In this way 
an “assami,” or complete cavalry equip- 
ment became a portion of a man’s estate, 
capable of being bequeathed to his child, or 
even his wife, and for the use of which, at 
the hands of a trained substitute, a certain 
fixed remuneration could be claimed. 


SIKH SOLDIERS IN HEAVY MAROHING ORDER 








THE FIELD TELEGRAPH OF THE GERMAN “FUNKER” CORPS 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY IN WAR 


BY 
FRITZ MORRIS 


T was about the middle of 
the last century that the 
European armies com- 
menced to use electricity 
for military purposes. In 
the wars of 1864, 1866, 
and in the Franco-Ger- 
man War of 1870-71; 
the splendid successes of 

the German arms were partially brought 

about by a carefully constructed, and ad- 
mirably conducted, telegraph system in 











the field, but it was not before 1899 that 
the military authorities resolved to equip the 
army telegraph, as a separate branch of the 
service, by the formation of three telegraph 
battalions, one at Berlin, the second at 
Frankfort, and the third at Koblenz, all big 
military garrisons. These not only made 
possible the better training of the soldiers, 
specially delegated to the technical tele- 
graph works, but it also created the basis 
on which the evolution, and perfection, of 
the experiment could be executed. By the 
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THE “FUNKER” BATTALION FIELD TELEGRAPH DIVISION 


continued, and exclusive, occupation with telegraph division which, in case of war, on 
their work, the battalions, while existing a account of its military organization and ef- 
few years only, have solved many difficult fectiveness, can be mobilized and put in the 
problems, and have attained a conspicuous field at once. The duties of this division 
technical ability. consist first in the occupation, or reparation, 

To-day the German army possesses a field of telegraph lines belonging to the govern- 


INFLATING THE BALOON WHICH SUPPORTS THE SENDING WIRE 
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DEFLATING AND FOLDING BALOON FOR RETURN 


ment, or to the railroads, and which have 
been abandoned, or damaged, in hostile en- 


gagements; then in connecting the head- 
quarters with the troops at the front, in as- 


sisting the reconnoitering detachments, and 
in destroying the telegraph lines of the 
enemy. By their extremely rapid and safe 
service, these battalions aid, and support, the 


SIGNALLING BALOONS AT THE GERMAN MANCEUVERS 
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“Funkers” now belonging to 

the first telegraph battalion 

at Berlin. It is of absorb- 

ing interest to watch these 

men at their drills and exer- 

cises. As they march to 

their places of manceuvering, 

they are at once recognized, 

and distinguished, by the 

unusual and strange-looking 

implements which they carry 

with them as a special mili- 

tary body of a peculiar and 

technical kind. A _ separate 

truck contains the telegraph 

apparatus served by special- 

ly trained men, who are fa- 

miliar with every detail of 

SIGNALLING BALOONS AT GERMAN MANQ@UVERS their difficult and compli- 

cated work, and carry it out 

execution of strategical orders, and main- with an amazing rapidity. 

tain the intellectual communication between While the Kaiser, General von Hulsen 

the various leaders in a manner never be- Haseler, the chief of his military cabinet, 

fore experienced. and Prince Henry of Prussia, are much in- 

With the invention of - 

wireless telegraphy a new 
factor has entered into this 
work, and each new experi- 
ment has opened further, 
and more valuable, possibili- 
ties. Up to a short time ago 
the “Funkers”—as those ma- 
nipulating the ‘“Funken- 
Telegraphic’ (“Funken 
being the sparks, or electric 
flashes) are called in the 
German army—were at- 
tached to the aeronautical 
section, the “Sender” (the 
wire emitting the message) 
being upheld by a number of 
small balloons, or kites. 
Later, however, these two 


; Ss ate 
branches — eparated, the HIGHLANDERS SIGNALLING BY OLD HAND METHOD 
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terested in work of this corps of “Funkers,” 
one of the royalties, Prince Joachim, of 
Hohenzollern, is enthusiastic in this branch 
of the service. He never misses an oppor- 
tunity to inspect this troop, to watch its 
doings, and he may soon command it. One 
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of our pictures shows the “Funkers” riding 
out to the field; others show them operating 
in the “Gelande” and, in the last, they are 
busy taking the balloon under cover after 
having performed their complicated and ar- 
duous daily drill. 


AN ARMY HOSPITAL CORPS IN THE FIELD 





THE ELEOTRICAL SERGEANT’S DIVISION, FORT TOTTEN 


THE SCHOOL OF SUBMARINE DEFENSE 


BY 
ORD. YULLI 


_ Hidden away in a corner of the reserva- 

tion of Fort Totten, at the foot of the hills, 
among the tall locusts, and almost at the 
water’s edge, there may be found after dili- 
gent search, an old “Engineer’s” building, 
the home of the Electrician Sergeant’s Di- 
vision of the School of Submarine Defense. 


Brought to life some four years ago, by one 
of those ponderous hard working G. O.’s of 
the War Department, after much hammer- 
ing at the “upstairs” people at the nation’s 
capitol, the school like its honored parent, 
having a large stock of hope and no funds 
to speak of, pulled itself together with tangi- 
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ble assets consisting for the most part of two 
ancient time worn engines. One suspicious- 
ly resembling an antique traction contriv- 
ance of.the vintage of ’68, and in truth an 
old campaigner from Fort Leavenworth, its 
original home. This engine during the past 
summer was greatly honored by being duly 
begged for by the captain in command of 
the visiting West Point Cadets. The other 
with its wabbling flywheel and sprung crank 
shaft, stands sponsor for thousands of cuss 
words and some eighteen hundred uncertain 
incandescents. But these are things of the 
past. The new year opens with much 
ptomise, a new building, new machinery 
and a broader curriculum, under the very 
able and energetic supervision of the present 
incumbent of the office of senior instructor, 
Captain Harold E. Cloke, A. C., who is him- 
self a close student and graduate of the 
School of Submarine Defense. He is a man 
of clean, analytical mind, and well fitted for 
the position. The School of Submarine De- 


fense, controlled by the Torpedo Board, is 


in three divisions, viz.: Department of 
Electricity, Mines and Mechanism, Depart- 
ment of Chemistry and Explosives, and the 
Department of Electrician Sergeants. The 
two former, which are for commissioned 
students only, and the Torpedo Board itself, 
we reserve for future articles. It is our 
present purpose to describe the enlisted 
men’s division. The School for Electrician 
Sergeants was first established at Fort Mon- 
roe with Major Anderson, A. C., as in- 
structor. Later, it was moved to Fort Tot- 
ten, Willets Point, New York Harbor. The 
object of the school is to qualify, in all to 
short a term (eleven months) enlisted men 
of all arms of the service for the position 
of electrician sergeant. The candidate 
enters the school only after a competitive ex- 
amination in the subjects of arithmetic, pen- 
manship and spelling, and is supposed to be 
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practically familiar with electrical machin- 
ery. Those finally selected by the War De- 
partment are discharged before entering 
upon the course.. Upon graduation, the stu; 
dent is given a certificate of efficiency, with 
warrant of electrician sergeant and pay of: 
thirty-four dollars per month and allowance 
of an ordnance sergeant, the appointee being 
one of the non-commissioned staff at the post 
to which he is assigned. The soldiers at- 
tending the school are relieved from all gar- 
rison and routine duties. They have com- 
fortable quarters and their own first ser- 
geant, cooks and janitor. Their daily ses- 
sions, excepting Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays, are of eight hours’ duration. The 
term extends from September first to Au- 
gust first inclusive. The course of instruc- 
tion, including the care and use of sub- 
marine mines and torpedo defenses, is divid- 
ed into three heads ; theoretical and applied 
electricity, machine shop practice, and prac- 
tical work in care and management of prime 
movers. The theoretical work includes 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, principles 
of mechanics, boilers, steam, oil and gas en- 
gines, steam turbines, telephones, telanto- 
graphs, fire control apparatus, electricity, 
including magnetism, dynamos, motors, and 
alternating currents. The laboratory work 
consists of such subjects as armature wind- 
ing, operating secondary and electric cells, 
measurement of resistances, experimental 
work with dynamos and motors, and alter- 
nating machinery, such as single, two, three 
and poly phase generators, rotary convert- 
ers, plotting characteristic, power factor and 
efficiency curves, noting the effect of differ- 
ent windings, making and operating the vari- 
ous kinds of transformers, and observation 
of the action of synchronous, rotary, series 
and repulsion motors. 

In the machine shop there is bench and 
lathe work, also practice on drill presses, 
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grinding tools and the repairing of electrical 
machinery and equipment. Two men are 
detailed each week to operate the power 
plant, consisting of a 65 K. W. two phase 
generator, 2,200 volts, connected to a high 
speed engine with a water tube boiler, the 
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storage battery of 62 cells operated by a 20 
horse power oil engine and a 15 K. W. gen- 
erator and booster is utilized especially for 
the school building. A 15 K. W. rotary 
transformer, operated from alternating cur- 
rent mains, can also be used to charge this 


THE MACHINE SHOP, SUBMARINE DEFENSE SOHOOL 


load being about 1,800 incandescents. There 
are also details to operate a 30-in. search 
light and plant, consisting of a 10 K. W. 
generator, direct connected to a marine en- 
gine, with horizontal portable boiler. One 
more detail operates a 60-in. search light 
and plant, consisting of a 25 K. W. gen- 
erator, direct connected to a steam turbine, 
with a boiler of the water tube type. A 


battery. 


The department of theory and 
mathematics is presided over by Lieutenant 
Lee Hagood, whose very able lectures are 
much appreciated by the class. 

Master Electrician Max Hagenah, in- 
structor in applied electricity, steam and 
power, is a man whose services are invalu- 


able in this department. Last, but not least, 
we have Master Electrician Charles M. 
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Bears who draws the highest pay of any en- 
listed man in the army, instructor in machine 
shop practice and general repair work. 

An examination for the rank of master 
electrician is held each year in March and 
is open to all students and enlisted men of 
the army, also civilians, but the latter are 
by no means encouraged to compete. The 
pay is $75 per month with the allowance of 
an ordnance sergeant. 

On account of the small salary, only a 
small percentage of the graduates re-enlist, 
because the training they receive during the 
course fits them for positions in civil life to 
which is attached much greater remunera- 
tion. Therefore, it is to be hoped Congress 


may authorize an increase in line with the 
recommendation of the Chief of Artillery, 
which is master electrician, second lieuten- 
ants’ pay and allowances with rank of war- 
rant ofncer first class electrician sergeant, 
$45 per month; second class electrician ser- 
geant, $35 per month. This, of course, is 


equivalent to twice this sum in civil life, and 
considering the fact that the graduates are 
technically skilled men, and it is upon them 
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that the costly electrical equipment of our 
sea coast fortifications are dependent at all 
times, and especially in case of war, it would 
seem that the moderate increase asked for 
would be readily granted. We have thus 
briefly sketched the training given by Uncle 
Sam to such of his soldiers who show a 
special aptitude for electricity. The men 
of this school are all earnest, hard working 
and diligent in their search for knowledge 
and impressed with a due sense of the re- 
sponsibility soon thrust upon them. The 
Government has spared neither time or 
money in placing at their disposal the best 
obtainable in the way of equipment and it is 
a matter of congratulation for our army 
chiefs that the school has succeeded beyond 
their fondest dreams. 

At the present day our sea coast fortifica- 
tions, thanks to the institution, are under 
the care of as efficient a body of men as could 
be selected anywhere, and the American 
public can be sure that the electricians of the 
Artillery Corps are always ready waiting 
the command from some Dewey of the fu- 
ture. 


THE ELEOTRICAL SERGEANTS’ CORPS—SOHOOL OF SUBMARINE DEFENSE 
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ADMIRAL “JACK” FISHER 


GREAT BRITAIN’S NEW “ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET” 


SS 


—~e ELF-RELIANCE, fertility 
of resource, fearlessness of 
responsibility and power 
of initiative, are the quali- 
ties which have made Sir 
John Fisher the head of 
the King’s Navy, and 
have earned for him the 
proud compliment of being termed by no less 
a judge than Admiral Togo, “England’s 
twentieth-century Nelson.” 

It is over half a century since he first went 
to sea and began that long, dogged climbing 
of the ladder which has lgnded him at the 
top. “There never was such a plucky little 
beggar,” an old shipmate of his in the days 
of the Crimean War has said; “quick as a 
monkey, keen as a needle, hard as nails; 
would do anything or go anywhere, didn’t 
know what fear was or that there was such 
a word in the language as ‘can’t;’ and yet 
with it all he was one of the quietest, most 
modest fellows I have ever known.” When 
quite a youngster he was one of the smart- 
est gunnery officers in the service ; acquitted 
himself splendidly in the Crimean, China, 
and Egyptian wars, and at the bombardment 
of Alexandria he commanded the Inflexible ; 
he mounted step by step until he reached ad- 
miral’s rank while still in the forties with- 
out any influence to push him forward. 

In appearance Admiral Fisher is just a 
bluff sailor-man, thick set, with a clean- 
shaven face, stamped with resolve and de- 
cidedly far removed from being handsome. 
When not in uniform he would pass for a 


country squire, but spend a few minutes in 
his company and you will soon fall under 
the spell of his strong personality and recog- 
nise the man of genius. 

He is a silent man, he speaks seldom, but 
his very word tells. No words carried such 
weight as his at the Hague Peace Confer- 
ence, and when he said what would happen 
if he caught the officers and crews of any 
submarine boats trying to sink his ships they 
knew well enough that he would do it. In 
the Navy his every word is an inflexible law. 
Once he wanted a ship under his command 
to go on a certain day to a certain place, and 
the captain declared that he could not pos- 
sibly get ready, “Tell ,’ was the an- 
swer, “that if he is not ready to leave for 
—— on the day named I will have him 
towed there.” The ship went. 

As a fleet commander, Admiral Fisher 
stands in a class by himself, indeed his skill 
in directing the most complicated and dar- 
ing evolutions is a marvel and a mystery to 
the world’s admirals, while his raising the 
Mediterranean Fleet from an eleven-knot 
standard to a fourteen-knot standard within 
a vear and a half was another product of his 
master mind, 

In spite of his stern insistence on disci- 
pline and hard work, Sir John is one of the 
most popular men in the British Navy. 
“Jack” may tremble before him, but he is 
very fond of him all the same—and he 
knows that his affection is reciprocated and 
that “fair play to all—man and officer alike” 
is his new chief’s motto. 








FRANCE’S CHINESE RIFLE CORPS 


By A. A. 


TRANSLATED BY LIEUT. GORDON ROBINSON, U.S. A.. FOR THE 
GENERAL STAFF, U.S. A. 


HE idea of utilizing the 
Chinese’ residents. of 
Tonking to provide, to 
some extent, a guard for 
our Indo-Chinese 
tier is not new, 


fron- 
but it 
was not put into prac- 
tice until taken up by 
Major Lagarrue, one of 
the most brilliant officers 
of our colonial army. 

Certain characteristics of these people 
made a favorable impression on Major Lag- 
arrue, and, as the Chinese form a large and 
influential proportion of the inhabitancs of 
the frontier, it seemed to him that they 
would be especially interested in the pacifi- 
cation of the region. He was the first to 
present, in 1897, to the local military au- 
thorities, a plan for the formation of a com- 
pany of Chinese riflemen, and, for this, his 
excellent knowledge of the Chinese lan- 
guage made him especially qualified. 

At first the project was not favorably re- 
ceived, but slowly it made progress, until 
finally the lamented General Borgni-Des- 
bordes, late commander-in-chief of the 
Indo-Chinese forces, became favorably im- 
pressed by it, and he directed that a com- 
pany be formed. 

Captain Lagarrue succeeded so well with 
the first company that a second one was 
formed and the two organized into a bat- 


talion and attached to the Second Regiment 
of Tonkinese Riflemen. 

Unfortunately this second company, 
which was recruited in 1902 by inexperi- 
enced officers, brought in such an unreliable 
element that the disbandment of the bat- 
talion was seriously considered. 

However, at this time, Major Lagarrue 
returned to Tonking and,was given com- 
mand of the battalion by General Couron- 
nat. . His efficient and energetic action pro- 
duced such good results that now the bat- 
talion is the equal of any other of our na- 
tive troops. 

The distinguishing virtues of these Chi- 
nese troops are sobriety, endurance and dis- 
cipline. Born and reared in a mountainous 
region, they are superior to the Annamites, 


who prefer to remain in the delta. In de- 


fending their homes they display a savage 
energy against all tribes of pirates or in- 
vaders. 


Their loyalty to France is beyond ques- 
tion, but on that point they are not superior 
to the Annamites in gerieral ; still, it would 
be folly to deprive even them of their valued 
privilege of assembling. 

It is to them that the pacification of the 
Moncay region is due, and they have also 
shown their value in Sontay. 

When thier peculiarities are understood 
the Chinese are easy to lead, but they are 
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less patient under hardship than the Anna- 
mites, and more sensitive to injustice. This 
is a characteristic that should appeal to our 
chivalrous nature. 

Their European leaders must bear in 
mind that principle, so applicable in dealing 
with natives of the extreme East: To be se- 
vere, but just and humane. 

It is to be wished that each military dis- 
trict might soon possess a battalion of Chi- 
nese of two, three or four companies, ac- 
cording to needs, taking care to form the 
sections, companies and detachments of men 
of the same district, the non-commissioned 
officers also to be of the same district as the 
men under them. 


THE FORT JAY 
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In this way each district commander 
would have at his disposal a body of troops 
thoroughly acquainted with the country, 
and personally interested in defending their 
homes from raids of the Chinese from 


China, the ancient oppressors of the Ton- 
kinese, and cursed and hated by them. 

In finishing this sketch, let me criticise 
Why are they 
called, so improperly, “Chinese Riflemen”? 


the name of this corps. 


(Tirailleurs Chinois). Would not the term 
“Frontier Scouts” (Chasseurs de Fron- 
tiére) be more appropriate, considering the 
recruitment and peculiar service of this new 
corps. This point has some importance 


from the national point of view. 


FOOTBALL TEAM, CHAMPIONS OF NEW YORK HARBOR 












Five girls at an out-of-the-way army post 
determined to give a Valentine Party. They 
thought it all out one wet day at the end of 
January, and before bedtime everyone was 
in a whirl of excitement. 

There can be no greater fun than mate- 
rializing a delightful plan, especially if there 
are difficulties to be overcome, involving a 
certain amount of mental calisthenics. 
Where all necessary material is at hand, 
one misses half the zest of arranging a 
soiree. There is a fund of amusement in 
devising ways and means and a keen pleas- 
ure in originating ideas for a frolic; as any- 
one who tries will discover. 

The invitations were written in red ink 
on white water color paper, and in one cor- 
ner was the notice: “Mail closes February 
14 at 11.30 p.m.” They were folded in the 
three cornered hat style and sealed with red 
paper hearts. A small boy dressed in scar- 
let with a quiver of arrows and bow slung 
over his shoulder, carried them around to 
the different quarters. Of course this was 
not a necessary part of the party, but they 
found it easy to get up his costume, and it 
certainly added to the fun. This brilliant 
Cupid attracted far more attention and ex- 
cited more laughter in the post than if a 
coach and four had delivered the ‘invita- 
tions. 

The next thing to be considered were the 
valentines ; for it was arranged that every- 
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one should send them to everyone else, and 
that they were to be distributed by the scar- 
let Cupid during the party. 

The post was miles from the great shops 
where gorgeous marvels of gilt and lace 
paper may be had; but this did not in the 
least disconcert them. 

The artists hunted up every available 
study ; looked over old magazines for suit- 
able “tail pieces,” and copied designs from 
valentines of other days before beginning 
work, 

For the more elaborate valentines they 
chose the quaint style of our grandmothers’, 
those charming, daintly folded manuscripts 
that seem to mean so much more than the 
printed ones of to-day. 

Commencing with these they cut sheets 
of water-color paper, twelve by sixteen 
inches, and at the top painted the head of an 
old-time beauty framed in a ribbon loop. 
This ribbon continued around the page in 
graceful windings, and ended at the top in a 
true lovers’ knot. At intervals along the 
ribbon were painted small sprays of flowers 
of a color becoming to the lady and her 
frame. 

In the space within this border they print- 
ed the verses, in any way their fancy sug- 
gested. Some were in the laborious old 
English letters ; but that is the most difficult 
and quickly lost favor. Between the verses 


were painted arrows, tiny scarlet hearts, and 
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thin clouds of incense coiling from delicate 
censers. 

When finished they were folded in thirds. 
The top third folding over the middle, the 
lowest over this, and each side in the same 
way, but lapping enough to seal. They were 
sealed by pressing a small heart over red 
sealing wax. The address was written in 
red ink and punctuated with tiny red hearts. 

Of course they were not all alike. Some- 
times the border was entirely of flowers; 
others were wreathed with miniature gar- 
lands of roses, through which a flight of 
birds seemed almost to be singing the mes- 
sage. 

A wreath of Sweet Williams had these 
verses written in old-time script: 


If you would woo, Sir, 
As you do, Sir, 
You should find 
If I too, Sir, 
Think of you, Sir, 
More than kind. 
If you are near, Sir, 
And your ear, Sir, 
You incline, 
You may hear, Sir, 
You are dear—Sir 
Valentine. 


A row of hearts strung on a line, with a 
blindfolded Cupid untying one, had written 
beneath it: 


There were six hearts upon a line, 
Blind Love chose One, and it was Thine. 


They copied a picture of a lovely girl 
with her back to the audience and printed 
under it in illuminated text: 


Should I turn and meet your eyes 

I would look straight down paradise 
And could you see these eyes of mine 
You’d know you were my Valentine. 


On another they wrote: 
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If you will my name divine 
I will be your Valentine. 
What it is I'll tell you not, 
Cupid knew, but he forgot. 


This had a dear little Cupid in the lower 
corner, with an expression of abject per- 
plexity. 

There were some, however, folded like 
little three-cornered notes which were very 
attractive. These contained only the merest 
phrase under a little sketch. One had a 
roadway winding over a hill and beneath it 
was written: 


However far your road might go, 
However dark the day, 

My Valentine, I love you so, 
['d follow all the way. 


It must not be supposed that the Artists 
had the monopoly in this dainty manufac- 
ture. The girls who could not paint sent up 
to town for paper doileys with lace edges, 
which cost the large sum of five cents a 
dozen. Some of them were heart-shaped, 
and two of these were fastened together 
with holly ribbon tied in a tiny bow. Then 
the smooth center was decorated with a 
verse more or less original, written in red 
ink. But the ink, as everything else, was a 
matter of choice and gold, silver, blue and 
brown was used as often as red. 

Little hearts cut from red paper were 
pasted about by way of sentiment. 

Silhouettes were also pasted on some of 
these valentines, and were very fetching, 
especially if the verse carried out the old- 
fashioned fancy. 

These decorated doileys were wonder- 
fully attractive and no trouble at all to make. 
After they were finished and ready for their 
home-made envelopes of bright red paper, 
they were a charming set. 

Valentines began:to arrive two days be- 
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fore the fourteenth. They were put into a 
heart-shaped post box to await Cupid’s dis- 
tribution. This was made of a large, flat 
paste-board box, standing on its end, and 
enveloped by two red paper hearts. One 
heart was pasted on the back of the box, 
its curved sides projecting beyond the edge, 
and another pasted exactly the same way on 
the front. Then the projecting edges of the 
opposite hearts were carefully fastened to- 
gether. A slit in which to drop the valen- 
tines was made in one of the hearts. 

The rooms were decorated with red 
hearts hung from wires of unequal length. 
They were made of red paper and stuffed 
with wadding. Two hearts were cut rather 
larger than the size desired when finished, a 
thick laver of wadding was placed between 
them, and they were sewn together along 
the edge. They were much prettier and 
more decorative than if they had been cut 
from cardboard, and as they cost practically 
nothing and were quickly made, there were 
dozens and dozens of them. Where they 
did not hang from a single vertical wire, 
they were strung on horizontal wires, in a 
row. 

Every yard of red drapery that they could 
beg or borrow was used to carry out the 
color scheme. The dining room portiers 
were taken down and in their place were 
hung table cloths, sewn all over with red 
hearts the size of one’s palms. 

This decoration was carried out in the 
table, the cloth being thickly sprinkled with 
hearts three inches in diameter cut from red 
paper ; and real wooden arrows, painted sil- 
ver, were scattered here and there. The 
table was round as that is a more satisfac- 
tory shape than that of a heart. Though a 
heart shaped table top is easily made by even 
an indifferent carpenter, it does not hold the 


cloth gracefully. 
In the center was a very large heart of 
red geraniums cut from their stem and 
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placed head to head, on the cloth. Finding 
that they had not enough silver or glass 
candle sticks, the girls used brass ones, 
winding white or red satin ribbon round and 
round them, from top to bottom, and en- 
tirely concealing the metal. These were so 
effective with their red shades, or white 
shades with red hearts, that they carried out 
the idea with all the candle sticks they had, 
using strips of white and red crepe paper 
instead of ribbon. These they placed around 
the dining room. 

Although it was a progressive supper, ar- 
rangements of the furniture were made so 
that nobody would have to stand and hold 
on to their plates. This will spoil any 
menu. There were numerous small chairs 
and many little tables around the room so 
people could really enjoy the dainties with- 
out fatigue and inconvenience. As the din- 
ing room was open from eleven o’clock until 
the end of the dance there was no crowding. 

For supper were prepared a chicken and 
a lobster salad, served with either olive or 
nut sandwiches, cut heart shaped by a cut- 
ter made for the purpose; ices in heart 
shaped moulds served with merangue cakes 
called “kisses,” or sponge cakes baked in 
heart shaped tins and covered with pink 
icing, chocolate and coffee, ‘with whipped 
cream. 

Punch, with tea as a foundation, was 
served in the hall during the evening. 

Just before the dining room was opened 
Cupid appeared, blowing a postman’s whis- 
trle, and distributed the valentines. This 
was the cream of the party, and fun waxed 
fast and furious, for there were as many 
amusing valentines as there were senti- 
mental, and of course even the latter caused 
laughter. 

Cupid, resplendent in his scarlet clothes, 
was carried on the shoulders of one merry 
man, as he led the way to supper. 
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THE POLKA BAR SOENE IN “THE GIRL FROM THE GOLDEN WEST 
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FTER all, in the theatre the 
illusion is the thing—Mr. 
John Corbin of the New 
York Sun has already said 





something to that effect— 
and Mr. David Belasco is 
a master of illusion. You 
sit down in front of a 
gorgeous curtain — repre- 
senting a golden sun sink- 
ing behind purple moun- 
tains—and presently, by necromancy of 
changing lights and shifting veils, are 
transported body and _ spirit to Bret 
Harte’s West—the Golden West. Once so 
transported and dropped in the Polka saloon, 
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where a girl with red hair-ribbons tends bar, 
you remain in dreamland till the last curtain 
shuts you out reluctant. That is what the 
play called “The Girl of the Golden West” 
will do for a hardened theatre-goer. Some- 
thing of the same sort “The Darling of the 
Gods” used to do, yet the stuff of this newer 
piece is that of which the journeyman play 
carpenters of commerce make the cheapest 
melodrama. Note the ingredients—an 
orphan girl, pretty and young and brave and 
simple and good, who lives alone among 
rough miners, mothers them and sells them 
whiskey, a bold debonair highwayman who 
rides that way to rob and stays to woo and 
be praved over and almost hanged, the hated 
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BLANOHE BATES, AS “THE GIRL” 
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rival in the sinister shape of a gambler wear- 
ing the long black coat and pot hat of the 
profession and period, a sheriff's posse with 
a rope, Indians for comic relief—and, for 
backgrounds, a rude mountain tavern of 
logs, a cabin where the girl, lives, and wild 
winds and whirling snow outside. 





The cata- 
logue sounds flat and stale, but if you expect 
those offensive qualities you reckon without 
the playwright who sees to it that the 
wild winds really do howl, that the doors 
really bang, that the snow sweeps in in real 
gusts, that every bit of scenery and every bit 
of business tells. Miss Blanche Bates and 
Mr. Frank Keenan and a well drilled com- 
pany do the rest. So far as you in the stalls 
are concerned Miss Bates does not appear. 
You see only the girl with red ribbons in her 
hair, every word and action eloquent of that 
womanliness which the 
he hates. The play has it that all the miners 
worship the ground this girl treads on; at 
the end of the first act every man in the 
audience is in love with the girl also; not 
Miss Bates, you understand, she exists only 
outside of the theatre—but the girl. Her 
name is Minnie, but even that doesn’t matter 
much, 


iconoclast says 





When she leans her elbows on the 
bar and smiles and asks the highwayman 
(not yet known to her for what he is) to 
have a drink, you see in the eye of your 
middle aged respectable neighbor (whose 
wife sits sedately at his side) that he wishes 
he were a highwayman. When Jack Rance, 
the gambler (who is sheriff also and hot 
after the gentleman of the road at that mo- 
ment concealed in the loft of Minnie’s cabin) 
corners the girl and kisses her by force—and 
when she, released from his hated rude 
grasp, scrubs her lips with her handkerchief, 
sobbing the while as if her keart would 
break—then you observe that the nicely 
tailored young man in front of you (he has 
a very pretty ledy with him) is eager to 
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MR. DAVID WARFIELD IN “THE MUSIC MASTER” 


have Jack Rance’s blood—and offer knight- 
ly consolation. 

" Bad habits are notoriously contagious and 
the girl, good as she is, swears quite casually 
and unaffectedly. The critics of the daily 
papers—where their office rules counted the 
passage fit to print—have sometimes ven- 
tured to quote what Minnie said when the 
highwayman paid her acommonplace but ob- 
viously sincere compliment. Mr. Johnson 
(the highwayman) had spoken and gone. 
The girl sat upon the edge of a deal card 
table and beamed as only a woman utterly 
pleased can beam. You know the radiance 
perhaps. “He said,” she trilled—and the 
words dropped slowly one by one—“that I 
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LIONEL BARRYMORE AS PANTALOON 


had a face like an an-gel.” Then she ducked 
her head, crowned with the red ribbon, snug- 
gled it lovingly into her arms and gurgled 
“Hell!” There isn’t an atom of profanity in 
the intention—nor is there in the impression. 

Then that famous game of cards. Mr. 
Johnson is winged and caught and Minnie 
in the dead of night and in her flannel night 
gown (it’s red) plays “show down” with 
Rance—her stake, herself to use as Rance 
will, Rance’s stake her lover, captive of his 
gun and office. The girl and the gambler 
are alone save for the unconscious body of 
the wounded highwayman huddled in a 
chair. It is the last hand and the house is 
tense as wire. Rance has three kings—the 
girl shams a sudden faintness and cries out 
for water—Rance turns his back a moment 
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—she snatches three aces from the bosom of 
that red gown and when he faces her again 
spreads them out triumphantly! 

Miss Bates in all this—barring a little 
trouble with her bad grammar (she was a 
school teacher once) is perfectly in tune with 
her part. 

As for Frank Keenan as Rance, it is quite 
impossible to give in words any adequate im- 
pression of the effects he produces. Those 
who saw him last winter in “The System of 
Dr. Tarr,” and the other one-act plays pro- 
duced at the Berkeley Lyceum were con- 
vinced that for originality and perfection of 
method and for vivid realism he stood alone. 
His Jack Rance lifts a conventional part into 
a thing movingly human and tragic. His 
pale face, his metallic voice, his shaking 
hands, his hollow laugh are not the familiar 
stage properties—they will haunt you even 
longer, perhaps, than the lovely face and 
eager ways of the girl. Mr. Robert Hilliard 
as the highwayman is at a disadvantage with 
all the men in the house. The girl loves Mr. 
Johnson—and is quite frank about saying 
so. Doubtless Mr. Hilliard has some con- 
solation in the admiraton of the men’s wives 
and sisters also present but— Anyhow the 
part of the successful lover is immeasurably 
unsympathetic. It infallibly shuts out a third 
party of either sex. 


Clowns and a School Girl 


It is a far cry from Belasco to Barrie. Mr. 
Belasco deals in the obvious and revels in 
orthodox sentiment; Mr. Barrie also deals 
generously in sentiment but he gets at his 
sentiment in oblique sophisticated modern 
ways. He shows his love for it by mocking 
at it. New York (if full houses mean any- 
thing) appreciates both sophisticated Mr. 
Barrie and obvious Mr. Belasco. That is 
the town is prepared to enjoy both romance 
and comedy. For weeks the Girl of the 
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West has been packing the anteroom of the 
Polka Saloon on Forty-second street, for 
weeks Peter Pan, wonderfullest boy in the 
world and Hook, most gorgeous of all the 
private crew, have been tempting men, 
women and children to the window into fairy 
land which looks through the proscenium 
arch of the Empire theatre. Now at the 
Criterion a team of two Barrie plays is 
filling the house nightly with people who 
smile and sigh by turns. 


First comes Pantaloon, a_ sentimental 
fantasy in two curtains. The stage is set 
as a modest living room. There is gauzy 
Columbine on her knees before the fire, mak- 
ing toast ; there is checquered Harlequin, her 
lover, grey old Pantaloon, her father, bent 
with age—his days of being funny past—and 
Clown, all streaked in white and red, who 
gibbers and mows and cackles and grins and 
is a villain. These appear in their comic 
masks and play almost a tragedy. Lionel 
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Barrymore is Pantaloon and a wonderful 
old man he makes. John Barrymore is 
Clown with airs and faces of fantastic malice 
pretty well all that heart could wish. Col- 
umbine is Beatrice Agnew, who strikes you 
as a leggy gawk of a thing when you dis- 
cover her making toast in the traditional 
pink tights and very, very short skirt of 
gauze. But as you watch the pantomime she 
grows in grace wonderfully—grows into a 
lovely and quaintly -pathetic figure. For 
Miss Agnew’s movements, postures and ges- 
tures and the faces she makes express the 
Columbine admirably—she is dumbly elo- 
quent and appealing. 

John P. Kennedy is an appropriately gal- 
vanic Harlequin and everybody is glad when 
he steals Columbine from under wicked 
Clown’s nose and runs away with her on his 
shoulder. . 

American playgoers, of course, are not as 
a rule, like our British cousins, familiar with 
Pantomime from their youth up. Here’s a 
chance to meet the ancient family with a 
modern spice, to smile (if you can) over the 
tragedy of the superannuated artist—over 
the casting down of the “father of a fine little 
Columbine” and his glorious uplifting as the 
grandfather of a most promising if still di- 
minutive Clown! Here Mr. Barrie is at his 
best. His ancient British family of homely 
funmakers fits into his mellowest humor and 
is worthy to stand beside the Pirates in Peter 
Pan. 

Now for Alice-Sit-By-the-Fire. The 
name is unduly Barriefied and the concep- 
tion is as Barriefied as the name. The critics 
have sharpened their wits on it and praised 
and blamed according to their private tastes 
and official limitations. Some have said it 
was wicked—insidiously wicked. Perhaps 
it is if you choose to take it that way. At all 
events it is (to climb boldly into the ver- 
nacular vehicle) perfectly lovely and a real 
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play. Do you, by any chance, know what a 
real play is? “Real plays,” says Amy Grey, 
aged sixteen, “are always about a woman 
and two men—and, alas !—only one of them 
her husband.” Our play satisfies these re- 
quirements to the letter—with Amy, who is 
almost a woman, thrown in. 

We were lately shown in “You Never 
Can Tell” how awkward it is to have a 
strange father thrust suddenly upon an un- 
willing family. Mr. Barrie here thrusts two 
strange parents upon a growing—an almost 
grown-up boy and girl. Colonel Grey and 
his wife, he a fine old Indian officer, and she 
a perfect fountain of eternal youth, are re- 
turning at last from the East to settle down 
and enjoy the company of their children, 
whose education has been proceeding (in the 
most approved modern fashion) in England. 
Miss Amy Grey (aged, sixteen as above) 
has been going to plays, real plays. In that 
way she has learned all about life. Master 
Cosmo Grey aged fourteen is chiefly in dread 
of being kissed. So cunning Mr. Barrie 
makes delicious comedy of the meeting. Not 
only so, but Amy, drawing her wisdom from 
those plays, ingeniously imagines that her 
mother, upon her very first night at home 
has a “rendezvous” with a young man. “Poor 
Papa!” says Amy. The faithful daughter re- 
solves to save her erring parent at any cost 
and forthwith goes to the young man’s 
rooms in “evening dress” to recover “the let- 
ters.” “There are always letters,’ Amy as- 
sures Leonora, her bosom friend and confi- 
dant ; equally always one goes to a “man’s 
rooms” in evening dress. It is contrived 
that Amy shall meet both her father and 
mother upon this expedition, for the young 
man is an old Indian friend, with both the 
elders come to look in on him. There is a 
closet in the man’s rooms, too. Trust Mr. 
Barrie for that. 

Miss Ethel Barrymore with a touch of 
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gray added to her hair is the mother, Miss 
Beatrice Agnew with the very, very short 
pink skirts of the Columbine changed for a 
proper young ladyish dress—several such 
dresses in fact—is Amy. Mr. Bruce McRae 
is Colonel Grey and John Barrymore is 
Stephen Rollo, “the man.” who alas! is not 
a husband. The specifications call for a 
mother with girlish ways—and Miss Barry- 
more with that eager bubbly utterance of 
hers, with her emotionally pitched voice, and 
the rest of her considerable dramatic arma- 
ment of beauty and youth and art, makes a 
very charming and sufficiently convincing 
Mrs. Grey. When she is angry with her 
undemonstrative son and when she is chok- 
ing between tears and laughter over her 
precious Amy she is delightful. Unfortun- 
ately—or so it seems to us—there is too 
much sentimental Tommy business in Miss 
Barrymore’s part. She does it very well and 
seems to like it, but after all in much of it 
she is merely—Ethel Barrymore. 

Miss Agnew is an almost wholly admir- 
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able Amy. Whether in the first act with a 
towel wrapped becomingly about her head, 
in the second act in the famous “evening 
dress” or in the last act in a nightie, she 
looks the school girl perfectly. The serious- 
ness with which she renders Amy’s awk- 
ward and absurd theatrical airs completes 
the engagingly comic personality of that 
young lady. In fact the illusion is so com- 
plete that a right minded elderly person look- 
ing on can not avoid an impulse to pack Amy 
Agnew off to bed in the midst of it. That in 
fact is what Colonel Grey does—after the 
young lady has provided a whole evening’s 
entertainment. Mr. Bruce McRae, by the 
way, fills his part in a manner which ought 
to satisfy even Mr. Barrie. His Colonel is a 
man and a brother, an English gentleman 
and a father to be proud of, while John Bar- 
rymore’s work as “the man” is a credit to 
the family name. Indeed the cast as a whole 
is as good as the play. Neither, of course, 
pleases everybody. 
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SOCIAL NOTES OF THE SERVICE 


Communications desired for publication in this department are invited from our readers in every 


branch of the service. 


All contributions must be signed by the sender as a guarantee of good faith but 


no contributor’s name will be published without permission. 


Governor's Island, N. Y. 


Mrs. Grant returned the early part of January 
from Chicago, where she had been spending the 
holidays visiting her relatives. She was accom- 
panied on her trip by her two young grandchil- 
dren, little Prince Michael and Princess Bertha, 
the children of Prince and Princess Cautacuzine. 
The young Prince and Princess recently came to 
this country from St. Petersburg. 
main with Mrs. Grant until their father and 


They will re- 


mother visit this country some time in the spring. 

All the residents of the Island were pained to 
hear of the death of the mother of Mrs. Heistand 
early last month. Mrs. Heistand has always been 
so kind and sympathetic where others were con- 
cerned that she has the deepest and heartfelt sym- 
pathy of all in her recent bereavement. 

John W. Pullman, Jr., son of Colonel John W. 
Pullman, chief Quartermaster of the Department 
of the East, took his examination for admittance 
to the Pay Corps in the Navy on January 9, at 
Washington. There were about sixty competi- 


tors for the twelve vacancies. The result of the 
examinaton has not been made public up to date. 


Mr. Pullman’s many friends wish him well and 
hope to see his name among the successful candi- 
dates. 

A belated, but nevertheless enjoyable Christmas 
tree entertainment, occurred on the Island on Jan- 
uary 8. It was held in the assembly room of the 
Officers’ Club under the supervision of Chaplain 
Smith. Lieutenant Johnson, 8th Infantry, made a 
jovial, good-natured Santa Claus. General F. D. 
Grant reviewed the Old Guard at Madison Square 
Garden on January 25. The occasion was the an- 
nual ball of that organization, and its brilliance 
surpassed all their previous efforts. Many notables 
from the regular and militia forces were present 
resplendent in their various uniforms and gold 
lace. 

Lieutenant McNamara, 12th Infantry, on duty 
here with the 8th Infantry, was joined by Mrs. 
McNamara last month. 

Miss Ethel Pullman and Miss Leize have spent 
an enjoyable ten days’ visit at Fort Monroe the 
past month, 


Miss Kolbe is still a visitor at Mrs. Heistand’s, 
her aunt. 
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Miss Ethel MacDonald and Mr.. Brannin Sher- 
ley are guests of Colonel Pullman. 

Lieutenant Christie has had his brother on the 
Island as his guest for a few days. 

Lieutenant Moller has returned from Pittsburg. 

Captain and Mrs. Wade have also returned 
from a short visit to Mrs. Wades’ home. 

Mrs. Brashen and Mrs. Bump have left the post 
to pay a visit to their friends before leaving for 
the Philippines. 


Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


Major H. M. Andrews’ Artillery Corps was in 
St. Louis a few days in January for the purpose of 
inspecting horses and arranging for some to be 
sent to this post. 

Captain R. O. Richard, a student officer in the 
Signal School, has left the post on a leave of ab- 
sence. It is thought that he will resign his com- 
mission to locate in business in Seattle, Wash. 

Major Rees, Engineer Corps, has gone to Sa- 
vannah, Ga., as a witness in the Gaynor-Green 
case. 

Captain R. R. Raymond is in command of the 
Engineer Battalion during the absence of Major 
Rees. 

Contract Surgeon J. B. Hallwood has left the 
post for Washington, D. C. 

Major R. W. McClaughry, warden of the U. S. 
Penitentiary, has turned over the grounds and 
buildings of the old prison to Major G. S. Young, 
the new commandant. 

Lieutenant Singles, Engineer Corps, left on the 
16th on a month’s leave of absence. 

Captain Sheldon conducted the examination in 
tactics of Division A, Garrison School, on Thurs- 
day, the 11th. 

The board appointed to examine the papers of 
the student officers in the subject of tactics con- 
sists of Captain Martin, Captain Lewis and Cap- 
tain Clark. 

Dr. A. F. Yohe has assumed the duties of 
physician in the U. S. Penitentiary. 

Alexander Emptie escaped from the hospital on 
Sunday the 7th inst. He was a patient just re- 
covering from diphtheria. 

All of the officers of the Staff College as well as 
those of the Infantry, Cavalry and Signal Schools 
have returned from their Christmas vacation and 
resumed their studies. 

Lieutenant Herndon Sharp has returned from a 
leave of absence spent in New Orleans. 
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Captain W. H. Gordon has been confined to his 
home for some days threatened with an attack of 
preumonia. 

Captain W. B. Folwell has returned from a 
leave of absence spent in Minneapolis. 

Many town residents have been arrested re- 
cently with government property in their pos- 
session. It is said that each one will suffer the 
limit of punishment who is arrested on this charge 
in the hope of discouraging the men from dis- 
posing of their clothing and equipment. 

The interior of the circular race track has been 
flooded to make a skating rink where there will 
be no danger of drowning should anyone break 
through the ice. 

Lieutenant Walter Brown, roth U. S. Infantry, 
brought a detachment of twenty-nine recruits from 
Columbus Barracks, Ohio, arriving at the post on 
January 10. Twenty-seven of these recruits were 
assigned to the Engineer Corps, one to the 18th In- 
fantry and one to the Artillery. 

Reports have been received concerning a num- 
ber of fights and disturbances during the few days 
following pay day. No one was seriously injured 
in any of these fights. 

General and Mrs. J. Franklin Bell will give a 
reception on Saturday evening, January 20. 

Lieutenant Arthur Williams, Engineer Corps, 
has returned from Fort Riley, where he was or- 
dered to inspect the target range and to submit 
plans for a larger range to be used for the na- 
tional military competitions in the future. 

Major R. W. McClaughry, warden of the U. S. 
Penitentiary, has been ill for several days during 
January. 

Sergeant Rodrick Boyer, Hospital Corps, has 
left for Fort D. A. Russell, Wyom., where he will 
report to the surgeon to accompany the Field Ar- 
tillery Battalion to the Philippines. 

The Army Co-operative Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting Monday, the 8th inst., 
and re-elected Colonel Hall president. Captain H. 
C. Shumm was elected vice-president, and Cap- 
tain M. F. Davis, secretary and treasurer. Cap- 
tains Murray and Booth were elected members of 
the executive council. 

The Army Co-operative Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion has sent out handsome calendars to all the 
officers of the service. 

Lieutenant H. O. Olson, who has been sick for 
several days, is again out for duty. 
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Captain Lawton, Post Commissary, has gone to 
Vermont to visit with relatives. 

Captain Gordon, Post Adjutant, has been grant- 
ed a month’s leave of absence, and expects to 
spend it in New Orleans. 

The game of five hundred is the rage here this 
winter. Many parties are held monthly. 

During January Mrs. Monnoyle entertained for 
her guests, Mrs. Conway, of Dallas, Texas. 

Mrs. M. F. Steele entertained Friday, the 5th, 
at her home in Leavenworth for the wives of the 
officers of the Infantry and Cavalry School. 

Major and Mrs. D. L. Howell entertained in 
honor of their niece, Miss Howell, of Keokuk, 
Iowa, on the 5th. These are a few of the parties 
at which five hundred was the game during the 
early days of January. 

All of the members of Chaplain Axton’s family 
have recovered from diphtheria. 

Captain and Mrs. Traut have returned from a 
visit at Fort Riley. 

The musicale given on Sunday evening, the 
7th, by Mrs. Boughton, was one of the most en- 
joyable functions given thus far this winter. The 


programme consisted of classical selections ren- 
dered by Lieutenant A. L. Conger on the piano 
accompanied by Lieutenant W. E. Mould on the 


violin. The piano selections by Miss Bardwell 
and Miss Thomas were highly appreciated, as were 
the songs rendered by Mrs. Boughton and Mrs. 
Barnes. 

Major D. H. Boughton has been transferred 
from the head of the Department of Law to be 
Chief Instructor of the Department of Military 
Art in the Staff College and the Infantry and Cav- 
alry School. 

Captain H. O. Williams has been detailed as 
Chief Instructor in the Department of Law. 

Miss Stephens, of Lawrence, Kans., has re- 
turned to her home. She was the guest of Major 
and Mrs. Boughton during the first week in 
January. 

Miss Rosa Thompson, of Kansas City, Mo., is 
the guest of Lieutenant and Mrs. Watts. 

Lieutenant J. M. Cummings has returned to duty 
after a very pleasant leave spent in Vincennes, Ind. 

Lieutenant DeW. C. Jones, C. E., has returned 


from Norcross, Ga. 
The two new additions to the new hospital have 


been occupied. 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Beck entertained a party 
during the holidays. The guests were Miss Ade- 
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laide Thomas of LeKamah, Nebraska; Miss S. S. 
Paine, Misses Harriett and May Bardwell, and 
Miss Parker, of East Orange, N. J. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Beck gave a hop supper 
on Friday, the 5th inst. 

Lieutenant Robert Caldwell gave a chafing dish 
supper at his quarters on Saturday, the 6th. 

Captain and Mrs. Arrowsmith gave a hop sup- 
per on Friday, the 5th inst., in honor of Miss 
Conway. 

Captain and Mrs. Walsh entertained at bridge 
on Tuesday evening, the oth inst. 


Fort Riley, Kan. 


It seems an assured fact that Fort Riley will 
hereafter be the scene of the national target com- 
petition held during the fall months each year. 
There was considerable dissatisfaction at Sea Girt 
last fali and owing to the adverse reports of the 
officers in charge of that competition and the 
recommendation of the Seoretary of War it is 
not believed that another meet will be held at Sea 
Girt. First Lieutenant Arthur Williams, Corps. of 
Engineers, has arrived at the post to make an in- 
spection of the range and submit an estimate to 
complete the range so as to have fifty targets in- 
stead of thirty, the present number. It is believed 
that fifty targets will be ample to accommodate 
the different teams competing. 

Captain T. Bentley Mott, of the Artillery Corps, 
has arrived at the post from Washington and as- 
sumed command of the Twenty-second Battery of 
Field Artillery. 

A board of officers composed of Major G. H. 
Morgan, Captains Guy Carlton, R. C. Williams, 
and W. C. Babcock has been convened for the 
purpose of inquiring into the cause for the large 


number of desertions from the First Squadron, 
13th Cavalry. In the last few months sixty-nine 
men have deserted from the troops of this squad- 
ron. In the same time two men have deserted 
from the Hospital Corps, nine from the rst Squad- 
ron of the oth Cavalry, twenty-nine from the Ist 
Squadron of the 11th Cavalry, and seventy-seven 
from the Artillery. Some two hundred men have 
deserted in six months or about one-eighth of the 
garrison. If Colonel Larned’s proposition to in- 
crease the pay and prospects of the enlisted men of 


the service should be taken up by the General Staff 

and acted favorably upon it is believed that the 

number of desertions will be greatly diminished. 
Major Granger Adams, Artillery Corps, has been 
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detailed as summary court officer Vice Major 
William H. Coffin, relieved. 

Major Coffin has left for San Francisco where 
he will assume command of the 6th Battalion Field 
Artillery and accompany that organization to the 
Philippines. They will sail on February 5. 

First Lieutenant B. N. Rittenhouse is on a 
leave of absence for two months on surgeon’s cer- 
tificate of disability. For several months past Mr. 
Rittenhouse has been a patient at the Army and 
Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark. 

The Post Exchange Council for January, 1906, 
will consist of Captain J. E. McMahon, Artillery 
Corps; Captain F. S. Armstrong, 9th Cavalry, and 
Lieutenant S. B. Pearson, gth Cavalry. 

Mr. and Mrs. Yoe, who have been visiting Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Snow, have returned to their home 
in Chicago. 

Lieutenant Colonel James Parker, 13th Cavalry, 
has announced the engagement of his daughter to 
Lieutenant Guy Cushman, tith Cavalry. 

Second Lieutenant W. H. McKinley, Artillery 
Corps, has arrived at the post. He was recently 
transferred from the 6th to the 22d Field Battery. 
tery. 

4 post council of administration, consisting of 
Colonel S. W. Taylor, Artillery Corps, Lieutenant- 
Colonel James Parker, 13th Cavalry, and Major 
G. H. Morgan, 9th Cavalry, was convened on Jan- 
uary 4 to audit the accounts of the post treasurer. 

Captain T. Bently Mott, Artillery Corps, has been 
detailed as officer in charge of the special classes 
of professional reading in the school of Field 
Artillery. 

Lieutenant F. N. Jones, 9th Cavalry, has been 
detailed to take charge of the school of trunipeters, 
messengers and orderlies. There are forty-eight 
enlisted men in the school. 

Captain E. A. Dean, Assistant Surgeon; has left 
for the east on a three months’ leave of absence. 

Captain William J. Snow, Artillery Corps, has 
been transferred from the command of the 2oth 
Battery Field Artillery, to the unassigned list to 
enable him to assume his duties as secretary of the 
school of application. 

Captain William L. Kenly has arrived at the 
post and assumed command of the 20th Field Bat- 
tery. 

Captain and Mrs. Hinds have gone to Alabama 
to spend a month. 


Private J. A. Keith. troop A, 9th Cavalry, is on 
trial in Kansas City, Kans., for the murder of 
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Robert Manley, a fellow trooper. The murder 
took place in Fort Riley on October 13 last. 

The clerk of the School of Application for Cav- 
alry and Field Artillery has just completed the 
installation of the card system of keeping the rec- 
ords of the school. 

Captain George H. Cameron, 4th Cavalry, who 
has been ordered to the Philippines, has made ap- 
plication to go by way of the Mediterranean Sea 
on the transport sailing February 1, 1906. 

Major John H. Banister is fast recovering from 
his injury received some time ago when his horse 
ran away with him. 

Lieutenant Pearson, 9th Cavalry, has returned 
from Kansas City, where he was a witness in the 
two cases of the colored soldiers who were tried 
for murder. 

Major J. M. Sigworth paid the troops on Fri- 
day, the 12th. 

The sum of $1,247.47, the amount of the savings 
of the post bakery for the last quarter, has been 
distributed among the organizations. 

Post Commissary Sergeant Emil H. Steiner has 
been ordered here from Fort Walla Walla for 
duty with the training school for bakers. 

Captain Leon S. Rondiez has left the post on a 
month’s leave of absence. 

Second Lieutenant H. A. Meyer, 13th Cavalry, 
has been relieved from duty as instructor in calis- 
thenics in the cavalry sub post and Second Lieu- 
tenant E. V. Armstrong, 13th Cavalry, detailed in 


his stead. 


Fort Niobrara, Neb. 


Captain A. B. Shattuck, 25th Infantry, is in the 
east for a three months’ visit. 

Colonel and Mrs. Hoyt are in New York and 
Washington spending four months, 

Captain M. J. Lenihan is in Washington for a 
two months’ visit with his family. His daughters 
are in school in Washington. 

Mrs. Strong, mother of Mirs. Grier, is spending 
tle winter with her daughter in the post. 

A surprise party was given Lieutenant Donald 
on the 31st of December, his birthday. 

Captain and Mrs. M. I. Cronin entertained a 
small party at cards on the oth inst. It was the 
captain’s birthday. 


Lieutenant James Blyth speat several days in 
Kansas City the early part of January. 

Major and Mrs. Penrose entertained on New 
Year’s day. A buffet luncheon was served. Mrs. 
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J. P. O'Neil presided over the salad table while 
Mrs. J. D. Leitch and Mrs. M. D. Cronin served 
coffee and egg-nog respectively. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Ball received on New 
Year’s day. Egg-nog was served to their guests. 

The commanding officer, Major C. W. Penrose, 
presented each officer with a souvenir calendar 
on New Year’s day. The calendars were illustrat- 
ed with photographs taken on the practice march 
last September. 

An article showing the advautages of Fort 
Niobrara as a large military post or for ma- 
neuvers, appeared in the Omaha Bee of December 
31. It was a well written article and sceims to be 
a true exposition of the reservation. 

The weekly hops for officers and their friends 
continue to be held each Friday evening. 

The garrison school for officers resumed opera- 
tions on January 5. The officers were examined 
on January 11 in tactics. The board ordered to 
examine them was composed of Captains J. P. 
O’Neil, J. D. Leitch and H. M. Powell. 

The post council of administration, consisting 
of Chaplain T. G. Steward, Captains J. P. O’Neil 
and M. D. Cronin, met on January to and audited 
the accounts of the post treasurer, Captain J. D. 
Leitch, Commissary 25th Infantry. 

A son, Carl Amanders, was born to the wife 
of Lieutenant Alfred Brandt, on January 8. 

Captain J. P. O’Neil, Captain FE. A. Macklin and 
Lieutenant F. W. Ball, 25th Infantry, have been 
ordered to Fort Crook as members of a general 
court martial for the trial of Lieutenant I ewis, 
30th Infantry. The court is ordered to meet at 
1:30 p. m. on Tuesday the 16th inst. 

The exchange council for January consists of 
Chaplain Steward, Captain E, A. Macklin and 
Lieutenant F. W. Ball. 

William Samson, late private of Company I, 
25th Infantry, was taken to the U. S. Penitentiary 
at Leavenworth on Tuesday by Sergeants Caldwell 
and Heard, of Company J, to serve a three years’ 
sentence for larceny and forgery. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. I'red W. Bugbee enter- 
tained Lieutenant and Mrs. Ball and Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Donald at dinner on Friday, January 12. 

Dr. and Mrs. Brown entertained Captain and 
Mrs. Powell, Lieutenant James Blyth and Mr. 
Leonard Sparks of Valentine at dinner on Satur- 
day night, January 13. 

Major and Mrs. Penrose entertained Captain 
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and Mrs. M. D. Cronin and Captain and Mrs. 
Leitch at dinner on Saturday, January 13. 

Captain and Mrs. Powell left for Omaha on Sun- 
day morning, January 14. Captain Powell was or- 
dered on duty as a member of the General court- 
martial that is to meet at Fort Crook to try Lieu- 
tenant Lewis. Captain J. P. O'Neil has been re- 
lieved from duty on the above court. 

Invitations have been issued by Miss Florence 
Brown and Mrs. R. P. Harbold for a surprise 
party on Lieutenant Harbold, to be given in Gor- 
don Hall, January 22, 

it has been officially stated that all the officers 
in the garrison school successfully passed the ex- 
amination in “Tactics.” 

Sergeant William Late, Company L, the crack 
rifle shot of the regiment, was married on Sun- 
day night, the 14th inst., to Miss Turner. The 
marriage ceremony was held at the home of her 
aunt, Mrs. N. E. Swinton, in the post. 

Miss Troup and her mother, Mrs. E. J. Troup, 
of Portland, Oregon, are the guests of Captain 
and Mrs. J. P. O’Neil for the winter. 


St. Helena Reservation 


The United States Naval Training Station at 
Norfolk, known as the St. Helena reservation, is 
a very busy place, as hundreds of men are re- 
ceived each week and just as many are trans- 
ferred. People come from all parts to witness 
the various dril!s, which is a sight worth seeing, 
but notwithstanding the busy hours Commander 
A. C. Dillingham, U. S. N., and his estimable wife 
frequently get up little affairs for the entertain- 
ment of both officers and men. The bon-ton 
affair of the season was the fancy dress ball given 
by them on New Year's day. The spar deck of 
the old receiving ship Franklin that day came 
very near surpassing the charms of Paradise, 
with the flags and evergreens, colored lights and 
various other decorations the old dry boards were 
transformed into a very bower of Eden. The elite 
was there, as the company was a most fashion- 
able one. The costumes were superb. There was 
the English huntsman, Buster Brown, little Queen 
May, the staid but handsome Doctor of Laws, 
the French maid, the musician gentleman, the 
Florodora girl, the organ grinder, the Chinese 
mandarin, and last, but not least, “The Devil,” 
who came in his tight fitting red costume, and 
needless to say his satanic majesty cut such a 
figure that he captivated all the other fairies, who 
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recognized him by his outward apparel, though 
the old boy behind the red remained a hidden 
secret. Everything passed off finely, and the 
success of the affair will be long remembered. 


Fort Howard, Md. 


The children of the post were given a pleasant 
entertainment on the afternoon of December 24. 
A handsomely decorated Christmas tree, with 
presents for all, stood in one end of the mess 
hall of the Fortieth Company. When all had as- 
sembled, with a ringing of sleigh bells outside, 
Santa Claus appeared with a well filled pack on 
his back and proceeded to distribute gifts among 
his little friends. After his departure, refresh- 
ments were served in the day room. 

Captain and Mrs. Cruikshank entertained the 
officers and ladies of the garrison delightfully on 
Christmas afternoon, in honor of Miss Mary 
Cruikshank. 

The men of the Fortieth and One Hundred and 
Third Companies Coast Artillery have organized 
a Volunteer Band, which will be a great addition 
to the pleasures of this garrison. 

Colonel Crawford, accompanied by his staff, 
visited on a tour of inspection Forts Smallwood, 
Carroll and Armistead on December 30. In the 
afternoon a high wind storm prevailed, and the 
master of the “Petrel,” not deeming it wise to 
attempt the landing at Fort Howard, the officers 
of this garrison were compelled to return to their 
post via Baltimore and overland. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Brown received on New 
Year's afternoon. Among those present were 
Captain and Mrs. Cruikshank, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Deems, Lieutenant Kenney, and Assistant 
Surgeon Wilson, 

Mrs. Kenney, who has been ill for some time, is 
reported as rapidly improving. 

Captain Lanza and Lieutenant Lincoln have 
both been absent from the post on short Christmas 
leaves. 

Miss Torrence of Pittsburgh is visiting Mrs. 
Kenney. 


Fort Hamilton, New York Harbor 


Col. and Mrs. Grimes arrived the middle of 
January, and were entertained by Capt. and Mrs. 
Landers while their house was put in readiness. 
Col. Greenough was also entertained at the home 
of Capt. and Mrs, Landers before his departure. 

Capt. and Mrs. Horn gave for Col. Greenough 
a beautiful “farewell” tea. Receiving with Capt. 
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and Mrs. Horn were Miss Young, sister of Mrs. 
Horn, and Col. Greenough. The mahogany din- 
ing table was exquisitely decorated with lace, cut 
glass and flowers, and delicious refreshments were 
served. All the officers and ladies of the garrison 
were present to say “good-bye.” 

The holidays were marked by four charming 
and hospitable gatherings. The first was an “egg- 
nog” given by Lieut. and Mrs. Frank B. Edwards, 
on Christmas Eve. The guests gathered around 
a blazing log fire, and were served with egg-nog 
and cake, in true Southern style. This was fol- 
lowed Christmas Day by another “egg-nog” party, 
given by Capt. and Mrs. Stone, in their spacious 
and artistic quarters. 

Capt. and Mrs. Hancock issued invitations for 
an egg-nog party to watch the old year out and 
the New Year in, and on New Year Day, Capt. 
and Mrs. Stone again entertained the officers and 
ladies of the post at another “egg-nog.” 

The evening of January 12th Lieut. and Mrs. 
Francis M. Hinkle gave a dinner party for Lieut. 
and Mrs. Andruss, Mrs. Pike, Miss Gelston of 
the Shore Road Drive, and Lieutenants Bowen 
and Gilmer. 

About eleven o’clock the evening of January 
12th, Sentry No. 8, walking the dock, walked off 
into the water. He fortunately managed to save 
himself, as his call for help was not heard on 
the dock. 

Surprise and regret are felt by all the garrison 
at the orders for Lieut. Robert Welsh to join the 
Twenty-eighth Field Battery, in Manila. Lieut. 
and Mrs. Welsh have been here only three months 
and will be greatly missed. Lieut Welsh was 
quartermaster. 


Annapolis 

Holiday weather at Annapolis was perfect and 
the midshipmen of all classes enjoyed an un- 
usual amount of “liberty,” many of their fami- 
lies who came here to spend the Xmas week re- 
maining. 

Chaplain Clark preached a good sound sermon 
to the brigade on Christmas morning and after 
chapel the midshipmen scattered throughout the 
town and over the countryside. Outdoor recre- 
ation is, of course, in high favor here and long 
tramps during leisure hours is the order of the 
day. Horseback riding is also popular; the mid- 
shipment have not heen afloat long enough yet 
to forget how to “stay on.” 
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New Year's was also a delightful day, though 
the old-fashioned custom of calling was not as 
general as hitherto. Mrs. Sands, the wife of the 
Superintendent, received during the afternoon, as- 
sisted by a score of the ladies of the yard. Mrs. 
Colvocoresses, the Commandant’s wife, received 
at her residence in Sampson Row. With her 
were many of the younger married set. Mrs. 
Barton gave a large tea to the midshipmen, and 
assisting here were a number of the girls of the 
navy circle. 

The first classmen followed the old custom of 
hanging out the class card basket on a Blake Row 
lamp post. They are impatiently looking forward 
to graduation next month. This class of 1906 will 
probably be the last class graduated before the 
usual time in June. The only cloud hanging over 
them now is the court martial sitting here trying 
the hazing cases-—-the outcome of the investigation 
conducted recently. No one knows just when his 
turn is to come, if, indeed, it is to come. The 
paramount question is, should or should not the 
authorities be given power to dismiss instantly, 
and without recourse to court martial, any mid- 
shipmen guilty of hazing? 

It is expected that action will be taken soon in 
Congress, and the outcome is as yet conjecture. 


Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. 


The reception tendered by Colonel and Mrs. 
William M. Wallace last Monday afternoon to 
their friends of the garrison and Burlington, was 


‘enjoyable. The house was cheerfully decorated 


and lighted and delicious drinks were served dur- 
ing the afternoon. All the officers and ladies of 
the command were present and a large number 
of their friends from Burlington. 

Company M, 1st Vermont National Guard, en- 
joyed a banquet in their armory last Wednesday 
night and elected officers for the following year. 
Part of the 15th Cavalry orchestra has been 
engaged to furnish music for the military ball and 
concert which will be held at Norwich on the 
1oth under the auspices of Company E, 1st Ver- 
mont National Guard. 

The members of Troop E have organized a 
minstrel company and expect to have a perform- 
ance in the quarters about February 1. This troop 
has a great deal of amateur talent and are capable 
of putting up a very comical performance. 

Chaplain W. W. Brander, 15th Cavalry, has 
announced that the Bishop A. P. Hall of the State 
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of Vermont, has promised to make his annual 
visit to the post on the 19th of next month. The 
Chaplain expects to have a class for confirmation 
awaiting the arrival of the Bishop. 

Captain William E. Cole, Quartermaster U. S. 
A., took charge of the constructing quartermas- 
ters office in Burlington over the Howard Na- 
tional Bank, on January 5. Captain and Mrs, 
Lamoreux and two children, much to the regret 
of the many friends of Burlington and this post, 
left on the morning of the 6th for Fort Preble, 
Maine, where the Captain will take charge of the 
75th Company of Coast Artillery. 

Squadron Sergeant Major Henry W. Baird, 
15th Cavalry, left the garrison on Janary 3 
for Washington, D. C., where he will be the guest 
of his sister, Mrs. Charles D. Rhodes, wife of 
Captain Rhodes, General Staff U. S. A. Sergeant 
Baird will be a member of the February class for 
preliminary examination for promotion. 

Miss Millie I. Goodspeed, sister of Lieutenant 
Nelson Goodspeed, 2nd Cavalry, who has been 
spending the Christmas holidays with her father, 
Mr. Nelson Goodspeed, has returned to her studies 
at Wellesly College. 

Captain Le Roy Eltinge, Adjutant, 15th Cav- 
alry, and Mrs. Eltinge received their Burling- 
ton and garrison friends on New Year’s afternoon. 
Light refreshments, delicate candies and delicious 
beverages were served. 

Captain John Conklin, A. C., formerly command- 
ing the 23rd Battery, attended retreat with the or- 
ganization last Monday evening, it being the last 
formation he would have a chance to witness with 
the battery for a long time. After retreat First 
Sergeant Francis Parker, on behalf of the battery, 
in a few well chosen words, asked Captain Conklin 
to accept for his wife, Mrs. John Conklin, a dia- 
mond ring. The captain was too overcome at the 
action of the soldiers to make a lengthy response, 
but extended his thanks for Mrs. Conklin to the 
men. He expressed his regret at having to take 
any organization to foreign or active service ex- 
cept the 23rd. The ring is a magnificent one and 
was purchased at a cost of two hundred dollars. 

Captain Conklin left the garrison last Tuesday 
morning. The entire 23rd Battery and a large 
number of other men of the post lined up and 
cheered him heartily, following the car down the 
military road until it disappeared. 

Second Lieutenant Francis A. Ruggles, 15th Cav- 
alry, who has been confined to the hospital and 
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quarters as a result of recent injuries sustained 
from a horse falling with him, left the garrison 
last Thursday on a six weeks’ leave, to visit his 
mother, Washington, D. C. He is almost entirely 
recovered from his injuries. 

It seems hard to stamp out mumps in the post. 
About six weeks ago a case developed in the 23rd 
Battery, and that organization was promptly quar- 
antined by the post surgeon, and for a while the 
disease seemed to disappear, but later another case 
appeared in the quarters of Major Day. These 
quarters were quarantined and are still so. An- 
other case which is very suspicious has appeared 
in Troop E. While it has not been pronounced 
as such by the surgeon, yet it is believed to be a 
third case in the post. 

The 1st Regiment, Vermont National Guard, 
was inspected last year by Captain George W 
Kirkpatrick, 15th Cavalry. The Adjutant-General, 
W. H. Gilmore, has received instructions that the 
regiment will again be inspected by an army offi- 
cer before May first, but no officer was detailed. 
General Gilmore called upon Colonel Wallace dur- 
ing the past week to see if he could get any further 
information, thinking perhaps that some officer 
had been detailed from this command. 

The flag pole has been twice ascended during 
the past week for the purpose of placing a new 
pulley. The ascent was made by a prisoner, who 
received a remittance of twenty dollars of his fine 
for his work. 

Chief Musician Charles Burger has composed a 
new march, “The Pride of My Baby,” which he 
has dedicated to Colonel Wallace. 

Senator Proctor has announced that he will hold 
a competitive examination January 20 to fill a 
vacancy from the State at large, to the U. S. M. A. 
The examination will be held at Proctor, Vermont. 

Captain and Mrs. Michael M. McNamee enter- 
tained their guest, Mr. Thomas, at dinner last 
week. Others who were present to enjoy Mr. 
Thomas’ visit were Captain Dean and his mother, 
Mrs. Dean; Lieutenant and Mrs. Arthur N. Pickle, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Philip Mowry, and Lieuten- 
ant Clifton R. Norton. Mrs. McNamee is ex- 
pecting the two Misses McGinnis to arrive from 
St. Louis during the week and become her guests 
for a month or more. 

Mrs. George C. Bowman entertained informally 
at whist last week, Mrs. McNamee, Mrs. White- 
side, and Mrs. Mowry. Tea was served. 

The hop committee, Captain Dean, Lieutenant 
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Norton and Lieutenant Baker, have not given up 
hope of having a German. The favor committee 
is composed of the ladies of the garrison and Mrs. 
Henry C. Smither is chairman, has informed the 
hop committee that the favors arranged will re- 
quire eighteen couples, a greater number than can 
be had just at present, but Captain Dean thinks 
that the social circles will have more than enough 
a little later when some expected guests arrive. 
This is an especially large and expensive under- 
taking and the younger people of the garrison are 
anxious to see it materialize. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. William S. Barriger had 
quite a number of their friends with them New 
Year’s eve to participate with them in a watch 
party; Captain and Mrs. McNamee, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. A. N. Pickle, Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Mowry, Miss Gaylem, and Lieutenant Norton 
were present. 

Captain and Mrs. Kenzie W. Walker enter- 
tained at dinner during the week Major and Mrs. 
Clark, Lieut. and Mrs. Pickle and Lieut. and Mrs. 
Joseph I. McMullen. 

Lieut.-Col. and Mrs. Alex. Rodgers, who have 
been spending the holidays at Staten Island, N. 
Y., returned last Thursday. 

Lieut. David McKell, A. C., who has been on 
sick leave in Chillicothe, O., and Kansas City, Mo., 
returned last Thursday. He was operated on last 
August for appendicitis, and has now fully re- 
covered. 

The members of the 2nd Squadron, 15th Cav- 
alry, enjoyed a hop in the gymnasium last Friday 
evening. 

Major H. D. Snydar, surgeon, U. S. A., on duty 
at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, has been awarded a 
verdict in a case against one P. L. Parmelee, to 
recover $165 and costs, for an action of the al- 
leged wrongful discharge of a mortgage secured 
on a note. 

Former Assistant Secretary of Navy Charles H. 
Darling took the oath of office for Collector of 
Custom, Port of Burlington, January 1. Mr: 
Darling has been presented with one of the chairs 
of the Peace Conference, which was in session at 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Mrs. Joseph I. McMullen, who has been spend- 
ing several months in her home visiting various 
places in the West, has returned to the garrison. 
Lieut. McMullen met her at Montreal. She at- 
tended the wedding of her sister, Miss Charlotte 
Bruce, during her absence, when married at her 
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home. Wawona, Cal., to First Lieut. and Asst. 
Surgeon Herbert C. Giber. 

Lieuts. A. N. Pickle, Samuel Van Leer, Victor 
S. Foster and Clifton R. Norton, 15th Cavalry, 
were entertained at dinner last week at the Cres- 
cent Beach Country Club, by their friends, Messrs. 
Stone, Mason and Welsh of Burlington. 


Lieut. and Mrs. A. N. Pickle entertained at din- 
ner New Year's eve Miss Handley, Miss Strong, 
Lieut. Norton and Lieut. Tate. 


The children of the garrison have been taking 
dancing lessons for the past two months, and en- 
joyed their first dance Saturday afternoon in the 
gymnasium. All the young people of the post 
were present, several of the officers and ladies. 
Music was furnished by the 15th Cavalry orches- 
tra, and the young people had a great time. 


Second Lieutenant Charles Burnett, 15th Cav- 
alry, superintendent athletics, has completed his 
examination for promotion, and while he has re- 
ceived no official information about his grade, he 
has learned that he has passed with creditable 
marks. Much to the pleasure of the entire com- 
mand, Lieutenant Burnett will extend every effort 
to remain with the regiment. First Lieutenant 
Robert C. Foy, tst Cavalry, has also appeared be- 
fore the same board for examination. 


Hospital Steward Cole, at present on duty at St. 
Louis, has been ordered to this post for duty. 
Hospital Steward Hoyle expects to receive orders 
to proceed to the islands. 

A most successful entertainment was given in 
the post gymnasium last Thursday evening under 
the direction of William IF. Wentworth of Boston, 
a monologist and impersonator. The entertain- 
ment was free to every member of the garrison. 
The 15th Cavalry orchestra assisted with the pro- 
gramme, which was as follows: Music, march, 
“Pride of My Baby,” Burger; “Gabrel Grunt; or, 
How the Goblin Stole the Sexton,” Chas. Dickens; 
music, medley, overture, “Up in a Cocoanut Tree,” 
Smith; three-act drama, entitled “The Sleeping 
Car”; music, intermezzo, “Anona”; “Mary Rich- 
ling’s Ride Through the Confederate Lines”; orig- 
inal impersonations, “The Popular Preacher” and 
“The Temperance Meeting”; music. 

Major W. H. Hover, 24th Infantry, military in- 
structor at Norwich University, has been visiting 
friends in Burlington during the past week. 

Since the departure of Captain John Conklin, A. 
C., Captain Michael McNamee, 15th Cavalry, is 
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the highest ranking captain of the post and second 
highest of the regiment. 

The garrison enjoys an excellent system of tele- 
phones; it is perhaps one of the best equipped 
posts in this in the service. The distance from 
one end of the garrison to the other is almost a 
half mile, and a telephone being in every troop 
and officer’s quarters, proves a great convenience. 

At the meeting of the post exchange committee, 
composed of the enlisted men of the various or- 
ganizations, last week, they expressed the great- 
est approval of the excellent management of the 
exchange, and found few suggestions of improve- 
ment to offer. They did, however, request that the 
management of the exchange make some arrange- 
ments to provide the guard with hot food during 
the cold winter nights. This suggestion will prob- 
ably be complied with. 

Major E. E. Gayle, A. C.; Captain Julian R. 
Lindsey, 15th Cavalry, and Captain Warren Dean, 
15th Cavalry, have been detailed as inspectors of 
the Pennsylvania militia, and will leave on this 
tour of duty some time during the coming week. 

The State of Vermont is very proud of her mili- 
tary and naval heroes, and among those who re- 
ceived a great deal of attention in editorial col- 
umns is Rear Admiral Clark, U. S. N., retired. 
The Burlington Free Press expresses the greatest 
delight that Col. Charles S. Forbes, one of the 
leading editors of the State, has been authorized to 
write a history of Admiral Clark’s life. 

Mrs. Charles Burnett’s sister, Miss Jean Cam- 
eron, arrived from New York City last Friday, to 
join her mother, Mrs. Cameron, and sister, Miss 
Natalie, who are also visiting in the post. 

Miss Cameron is well known in the post, having 
visited here last summer, and was present to wait 
upon her sister, Mrs. Burnett, when married last 
May. 


Fort Crook, Neb. 


Miss Marie Fetchet, of Fort Omaha, has been 
the guest of Lieutenant and Mrs, William Carle- 
ton for several days. There were many enter- 
tainments given in her honor. 

Captain Wilcox gave a Dutch supper on Thurs- 
day evening, the 11th. 

The General Court Martial for the trial of Lieu- 
tenant Lewis convened on Tuesday, the 16th, at 
one o’clock P. M. 

Lieutenant Lawrence Butler gave a dinner at the 
Omaha Club and a theater party on Monday even- 
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ing, the 8th inst. His guests were Miss Fetchet 
of Fort Omaha and Lieutenant and Mrs. Carlton. 
The Virginian was on the boards at the theater. 

On Thursday evening, the 11th, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Whelan entertained at five hundred in honor 
of Captain Cheery. 


Fort Meade, S. D. 


The Ladies’ Card Club met on Wednesday, the 
3rd inst., at Mrs. Sands’s. The prizes were won 
by Mrs. Loth and Mrs. B. A. Read. 

Major and Mrs. McCulloch entertained at cards 
on Thursday evening, the 4th. The game played 
was five hundred and the prizes were won by 
Miss Helen Hunter and Mrs. James Wallace. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Jones entertained at din- 
ner on Thursday evening, the 4th. Their guests 
were Major and Mrs. Cheever, Major Sands, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Karnes, Mrs. Parham, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Heiberg, and Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Read. 

Captain and Mrs. Heiberg entertained at dinner 
on Saturday evening, the 6th. Their guests were 
Major and Mrs. McCulloch, Captain and Mrs. 
Cole, and Lieutenant and Mrs. Read. 

On New Year's day Major and Mrs. George H. 
Hunter gave a buffet luncheon at noon to the offi- 
cers and ladies of the garrison. Mrs. Sands, Mrs. 
Cole and Mrs. Loth served. 

Major and Mrs. Cheever received on New 
Year’s day. Punch and lunch were served. 

Troop G, 6th Cavalry, gave a dance on Thursday 
evening, the 4th, in the post hall. 

The work on the new building was completed 
the last of the year and the contractors and work- 
men have left. 

The entire garrison has become enthusiastic 
over basket ball. Two games are played in the 
gymnasium on Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
evenings of each week. 

The Ladies’ Card Club met with Mrs, Cheever 
on Monday, the roth. Mrs. McCullick and Mrs. 
Turner won the prizes. 
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Lieutenant and Mrs. Jones entertained at din- 
ner Sunday evening, the 7th. Their guests were 
Major and Mrs. Hunter, Major and Mrs. Sands, 
and Captain and Mrs. Cole. 

On Friday evening, the 5th, Major and Mrs. 
Cheever entertained at five hundred. Captain and 
Mrs. Heiberg won the prizes. 

The regular weckly hops continue to be held on 
Saturday night. 


Fort Worden, Wash. 


The garrison is jubilant over the completion of 
the long-looked-for post exchange building with 
its gymnasium, which was turned over by the con- 
structing quartermaster, Captain George H. Pen- 
rose, on January 5, and, on January 9 the garri- 
son was entertained in the new building by the 
Fort Flagler Minstrel Club under the direction of 
Chaplain Edmund P. Easterbrook. On Janaury 11 
Mrs. S. M. Waterhouse entertained a few of the 
post ladies informally for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the renewal and continuance of the series of 
informal card parties which have been so success- 
fully carried on through the winter. Her guests 
were Mrs. M. M. Mills, Mrs. R. P. Reeder, Mrs. 
K. C. Masteller, Mrs. C. A. Clark and Mrs. C. E. 
T. Lull. On January 13 Mrs. Mills entertained for 
the purpose of discussing a district hop to be given 
in the post exchange gymnasium by the ladies of 
the garrison. Her guests were Mrs. Waterhouse, 
Mrs. Reeder, Mrs. Masteller, Mrs. J. C. Ohnstad, 
Mrs. C. G. Rosebeck, Mrs. Clark and Mrs. Lull. 

Major Alexander B. Dyer, who has been here on 
duty with an examining board to go over the 
papers of the officers of the garrison school, left 
this morning for his station at Vancouver Bar- 
racks, Washington. 

Major George F. Barney, who has been in Paris 
on leave, has returned, but has been temporarily 
assigned to the command of Fort Casey, where he 
will remain until the return of Major Leverett H. 
Walker, who is spending a three months’ leave in 
Japan 


ee 


MARRIAGES OF THE MONTH 


Announcements intended for this Department are invited from our friends in the service and it 


photographs of the contracting parties are furnished, the same will be published at the earliest date possible. 


BRIGGS-COOPER 


At San Francisco, Dec. 20, 1905, Miss Eleanor 
Gertrude Briggs was married to Lieutenant Hiram 
Cooper, U. S. A. 


RALSTON-BAIN 


At San Francisco, Dec. 25, 1905, Miss Edith 
Ralston was married to Lieutenant Jarvis J. Bain, 
oc. As 


BREWSTER-PHILLIPS 


At Jolo, Mindanao, Dec. 25, 1905, Miss Isabel 


> 
Brewster was married to Lieutenant Burt W. 


Phillips, U. S. A. 


CLENDANIEL-GOLDERMAN 


At Delaware City, Del., on Dec. 27, 1905, Miss 
Sophie Clendaniel was married to Lieutenant 
Philip S. Golderman, U. S. A. 


SMITH-HASSON 


At Portland, Ore., on Dec. 27, 1905, Miss Mar- 
garet Stephens Smith was married to Lieutenant 


J. P. Hasson, U. S. A. 


BANKS-CRAPO 


At New Bedford, Mass., on January 1, Miss 
Alice S. Banks was married to Asst. Paymaster 


G. R. Crapo, U. S. N. 


EDDY-COTCHETT 


At San Francisco, Cal., on January 2, Miss 


Louise Eddy was married to Lieutenant W. V. 
Cotchett, U. S. A. 


CAMPBELL-KAY 


At Fort Logan, Col., on January 4, Miss Irene 
N. Campbell was married to Lieutenant J. C. Kay, 
Co aA. 


UPHAM-BOYERS 


At Los Angeles, Cal., on January 9, Miss Edith 
Upham was married to Lieutenant R. E. Boyers, 
U.S. A. 


BOORMAN-MOODY 


At New York, on January 17, Miss Elizabeth 
Stanford Sayre Boorman was married to Lieuten- 
ant L. B. Moody, U.S. A. 


HUNGERFORD-WISE 


At Trinity Church, Watertown, N. Y., on Janu- 
ary 18, Ida Rose Hungerford was married to 
Major Hugh Douglas Wise, Philippine Scouts, U. 
S.A. 


PAYNE-ARMS 


At New York, on January 18, Mrs. Grace 
Kingsbury Payne was married to Pay Inspector 
Frank T. Arms, U. S. N. 


RYAN-RHODES 


At Norfolk, Va., on January 2, Miss Virginia 
Ryan was married to Ensign B. Y. Rodes, U. S. N. 


SCOTT-CLARK 


At Washington, D. C., on January 23, Miss 
Nina Scott was married to Dr. John A. Clark, 
U.S A. 











“Le 
REGIMENT 


QUI 
PASSE” 


BY 


MAJOR A. ST. JOHN SEALLY 





"THE sound of many marching feet, 
Of music, and of drums; 

The flash of arms along the street, 
A flag that onward comes— 

Boulevardiers, students and soubreites 
With gay Parisiennes 

Announce those idols of grisettes, 
The Chasseurs de Vincennes! 


-ROM yonder column still looks down 
Across the Place Vendome, 

That EMPEROR who dared to crown 
His son the KING OF ROME! 
"Tis HE!—with glance that never quits 

Its vigilant survey; 
The hat and sword of Austerlitz, 
The redingote of grey! 


‘LoStprers-; 
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ERE, what immortal memories 
Confront their line of march! 

The shadows of great victories 
Salute them from this arch 

Of Porte Sainte-Martin, scarred and grim, 
Yet standing fast to-day, 

Like the Old Guard that fought for Him 
Who held the world at bay! 




















NCE more amongst the soldiery 
NAPOLEON seems to stand, 
Whilst MURAT rides past haughtily, 
First swordsman of the land, 
The EMPEROR calls, through smoke and fire 
“The grenadier Pigache!” 
_ And with the Cross—his heart’s desire— 
Rewards the “Vieille Moustache.” 
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H, how the glamour of HIS name 
Allures!—and yet forbids 

Comparison with one whose fame 

Recalls the Pyramids, 
Arcola, Lodi, Rivoli, 

Wagram, Vienna’s halls; 
Marengo’s field of victory, 

And Moscow’s hoary walls! 


ND these battalions which to-day 
Defile with proud elan 
Whose legends tell of La Crimee 
Malakhoff, and Redan— 


They follow in the glorious track 
Of legions gone before— 


The veterans who come not back— 


The men who march NO MORE! 
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CONDUCTED BY 
LIEUTENANT FARNSWORTH, U. S. A. 


Captain of the West Point Football Team 


In order to make this department a success and interesting to the service at large, a monthly prize of 


five dollars is offered to the sender of the best photograph suitable for publication in this department. All 
contributions should be addressed to the Athletic Editor Army anp Navy Lire. 


THE FORT HAMILTON FOOTBALL TEAM 
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T present the press of the 
United States is devoting 
column column to 
the denunciation of foot- 
ball and its inherent evils 
and demanding radical 
changes in the rules be- 
fore another season. Many 
criticisms have from time 
to time appeared in the 
newspapers and 
Of these criticisms, some are 
just and some are unjust; many are even 
ludicrous. These latter apparently emanate 
from those who appear to have no knowl- 
edge of the game whatever. It is really a 
pleasant surprise to occasionally see an arti- 
cle which devotes a few lines to the defence 
of the game. 

Referring to the several articles published 
in different papers giving lists of the casual- 
ties suffered this past season on the gridiron, 
we find a great many of the cases cited to be 
those of schoolboys anywhere from 13 to 18 
years of age. Football as played in the col- 
leges should not be allowed in high and 
grammar schools. It should there be played 
with many of the objectionable features that 
now exist abolished; it should be modified 
and made less strenuous for schoolboys of 
immature age. The development of the 
schoolboy into the finished college ‘varsity 
man should be gradual. 

The game as played in the college to-day 
is made objectionable mainly through mass 
plays.. If.these plays be abolished,. it will -be 
found that, public sentiment will cease abus- 
ing football and. that the, game: will .loose 
most) of its so-called brutality while the list 
of casualties will be greatly diminished. 

Everybody has a different suggestion to 
make,,as to how the rules should be altered. 
Some say change the distance to be gained 
in three downs. Others say to move the 


after 


leading 


periodicals. 
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rushlines apart five or ten yards. These 
seem to be the two principal remedies. 
Others differ only in detail. 

The author believes that most of the ar- 
ticles on football that depict “the horrible 
brutality” of the same are exaggerations of 
the true state of affairs. He does not say 
that the game should not be changed in some 
respect, but he believes that to keep seven 
men on the line of scrimmage all the time 
and to make the distance to be gained in 
three downs six yards instead of five, will 
remove the objectionable features from the 
game and still keep football the very best 
sport that exists to-day for the development 
of the body and mind. 


Basketball at West Point 


The cadets opened their basketball season 
on December 16, when they defeated Man- 
hattan College by a score of 26 to 22. The 
visitors did not play together, there being a 
great lack of team work and much poor pass- 
ing of the ball. In goal shooting Aneza was 
the star of the Manhattan team. During 
the first half, which ended 18 to 16 in favor 
of the cadets, Aneza caged the four goals 
for his side. The soldiers put up a strong 
defensive game and passed with much ac- 
curacy. Hetrick played exceptionally well 
for the army, scoring five of their goals and 
playing aggressively throughout the game. 


Line up: 
West Point. Manhattan. 
Rockwell......... Sh AEE OMe Miller 
Elting-Cassett..... Bila IP dhe to 5 ia Aneza 
Highley-Johnson.... C. ........Horonhan 
Hetrick..... Besse ob R. G.........O’Donnell 
re Toe L. G........O’Halloran 


Goals from field—By Aneza, 6; Miller, 
Horohan, 3; Jones, 4; Hetrick, 5; Rockwell, 
3; Cassett, 2. Goals from foul line-Aneza, 
O’Halloran. Umpire—Mr. Mahoney. Ref- 
eree—Cadet Cruse. 






The Evolution 











a Jump 
! 2° ft. 
2 ft. 6 in. 









From a set of photographs 
taken at the French Mili- 
tary Academy of St. Oyr. 


The Evolution of 


a Jump 
( Continued) 


3 ft. 6 in. 


4 ft. 6 in. 


From a set of photographs 
taken at the French Mili- 
tary Academy .of St. Oyr. 
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The Evolution of 
a Jump 
( Continued) 


5 ft. 6 in. 


From a set of photographs 
taken at the French Mili- 
tary Academy of St. Oyr. 
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LigEvT. R. E. BOYERS 


Captain West Point team °02, who was married on 
January 9th. 


On the following Saturday they played 
the Second Signal Corps team and defeated 
them 24 to 20. 

The first half ended with the score of 12 
to 12, and up to within five minutes of the 
final whistle each side led alternately. 
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With one of his long shots from the side 
line, Hetrick tied the score with two minutes 
to play, and the enthusiasm ran high on 
both sides. Here the visitors showed a 
weakness in covering, and in the last min- 
ute Hetrick caged two goals, making the 
final score. 

The Army played a weak defensive game 
throughout and failed to cover their men, 
frequently allowing the visitors a clear field 
to score without interference. The goal 
shooting was poor on both sides. Highley 
played a good game for the rmy and Rose 
excelled for the Guardsmen. 


The line up: 


Signal Corps. Position. West Point. 
Forward 

Forward 

Bradley .........Centre 


TAREE 5 osc cee ses ere 
MON Ss sake pss Guard Hetrick 

Officials—Mr. Griffith, Cadet Cruse. 
Goals—Signal Corps by Rose, 3; Lyons, 4; 
Rogers, 3. West Point, by Rockwell, 2; 
Highley, 2; Jones, 2; Hetrick, 6. 


Bigelow 


Rockwell 


On Jan. 6 the Cadets played the most in- 
teresting game of the season with the Colum- 
bia College five. The score was 17 to 9 in 
favor of the College men. The playing of 
both sides was exceptionally fast and the 
game was stubbornly contested throughout. 
Superior team work won for Columbia. 

On Jan. 13 the Cadets won an easy vic- 
tory from the Rensaelaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of Troy by a score of 36 to 19. The 
Cadets outplayéd the team from up the river 
in every department of the game. 


Fencing 


At a meeting of the Intercollegiate Fenc- 
ers’ Association held in New York on Dec. 
27, the old association was changed by the 
withdrawal of three of the colleges which 
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have hitherto sent teams to compete in the 
annual championship tournament. Princeton 
was unanimously admitted a member. When 
the application of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology was read the trouble 
arose. The necessary majority could not be 
obtained to admit the school from Boston 
and because it could not, Harvard, Colum- 
bia and Cornell withdrew. Later these three 
colleges met and formed a new association 
including M. ‘I, T. as a member. 

The annual championship tournament of 
the old organization which now consists of 
Annapolis, West Point, Yale, Pennsylvania 
and Princeton, will be held at the New York 
Athletic Club on March 16-17. The officers 
of this association are: 

President—F. E. Williford, West Point. 

Vice-President—Louis Demorez, Yale. 

Secretary and Treasurer—F. Scott, Penn- 
sylvania. 

West Point has arranged the following 
dual meets, all to be held at West Point: 


Feb. 3. West Point vs. Pennsylvania ; 
Feb. 17, West Point vs. Princeton ; Feb. 10, 
West Point vs. Yale; March 3, West Point 
vs. Columbia. 


Old Football Captain Marries 


We print this month a photograph of Lieu- 
tenant Robert E. Boyers, Fifteenth Infantry, 
who was married on Jan. 9 to Miss Edith 
Upham of Los Angeles, Cal. Lieutenant 
Boyers is remembered as the captain of the 
1902 West Point football team. He was one 
of the best centres that West Point ever had 
and was by many critics picked for the All- 
American team that year. He has the best 
wishes of a multitude of friends in and out- 
side of the service. 
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CADET E. E. WILLIFORD, U.S. M. 
WEsT POINT 
President of the Inter-Collegiate 
» Fencers’ Association 


Photo by McManus 
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MANAGEMENT OF POST EXCHANGES 


BY A 
POST EXCHANGE OFFICER 


T is everybody's history 
why Post Exchanges 
were instituted in the 
Army, and there is no 
need to  re-hash_ the 
causes and reasons for 
the beginning of the Post 
Exchange. 

The fact is very evident that Post Ex- 
changes have become an actual necessity for 
the welfare of the army just as much as the 
retail stores of a city or town are necessary 
for the people whom they supply, and it is 
germane to the subject to state that some 
exchanges by reason of their being located 
in posts far distant from retail centres, are 
bound by the conditions surrounding them 
to more or less prosperous, as in many in- 
stances they are the only source of supplying 
the wants of the garrisons in which they are 
located. But in this article reference is 
made to the details of operation that will 
bring about a successful and prosperous Ex- 
change that is located in posts that are easy 
of access to retail centres of trade. 

The first and most essential requisite for 
an Exchange to be successful under the cir- 
cumstances just mentioned is to have an 
officer in charge who is young, ambitious, 
and possesses some practical business train- 
ing or instincts, and who is really interested 
in the work of managing the practical oper- 
ations of the Exchange. 

The next feature in Exchange manage- 


ment to be considered is the connection of 
the steward with the prosperity of the Ex- 
change. An Exchange steward should be a 
man of good business ability, sober, ambi- 
tious, energetic and tactful, and of a disposi- 
tion that will allow him to keep closely in 
touch with the enlisted patrons of the Ex- 
change. The steward should, if possible, be 
a ciztiian familiar with Army customs and 
methods, and as such could devote his whole 
time to the interests of the Exchange. 

The employees of an Exchange should be 
civilians if possible, and should be men who 
have had some business experience. It is a 
dangerous and costly experiment in all cases 
to attempt to operate a business with poor 
help. In all cases where Post Exchanges 
are operated with non-com. officers and pri- 
vates these employees must necessarily de- 
vote some of their time to the duties of a 
military character that no one can be prop- 
erly excused from, and in attending to these 
duties the interests of the Exchange must 
suffer, for Jack, as the adage goes, cannot 
serve two masters. 

Exchanges upon opening in the morn- 
ing should not be closed during the business 
day until the closing hour at night. In many 
postS"Exchanges are closed at meal hours 
and during drills, parades, and other mili- 
tary functions, this custom tends to wean 
patrons from the habit of coming to the Ex- 
change at allttimes when in need of articles 
of any description. Attendants in an Ex- 
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change should be universally polite and at- 
tentive to patrons and should feel a vivid 
and living interest in the work that they are 
paid to do. In too many cases the attend- 
ants do their work in a very perfunctory 
manner and take little or no interest in the 
customers’ wishes or wats. 

A very important matter in the success of 
an Exchange is the location it has regarding 
convenience of access by the residents of 
garrison. In some posts the Exchange is 
located in some out-of-the-way building in 
the outskirts of the post, and when such is 
the case a very unsatisfactory and relatively 
unprofitable Exchange will be the result. 

An Exchange should publish a complete 
catalogue and price list of the articles it 
catries in stock and these pamphlets should 
be freely given out to its patrons, in many 
cases people don’t know what an Exchange 
really carries in stock, and these little refer- 
ence pamphlets are sure business getters. 

Such standard articles as cigars and to- 
bacco should be bought in large amounts if 
the conditions of the Exchange’s bank ac- 
eount will admit of meeting of all bills when 
due, larger discounts are obtainable when 
goods are bought in case /ots; for instance, 
the ordinary five cent cigar that is bought by 
the hundreds at a cost of, say, $35 per thou- 
sand, can be bought in 5,000 quantities at 
fully 15 per cent. less than the first price 
mentioned ; where could money be made any 
qvicker than by this way of buying? 

Shirts and underwear should be bought in 
ample time to anticipate the future wants of 
the season, many merchants place their or- 
ders for underwear and kindred articles as 
long as six months ahead of the time for de- 
livery. Rubber goods should be purchased 
(conditionally) in the early spring, as all 
rubber goods have a tendency to advance at 
the approach of cool weather. 

The practice of carrying goods on com- 
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mission is not a good one in one or two 
classes ‘of goods; exceptions can be made, 
but, as a rule, the profit on goods sold on 
commission is narrow and an Exchange 
could do better to carry their own goods in 
this connection and would make far more 
profit, 

Exchanges located near retail centres 
should not sell lower than outside merchants, 
as the fact that Exchanges have no rent and 
get free lights, fuel, etc., places them in a 
position to sell goods relatively lower than 
a dealer in the adjacent city or villages, and 
it’s not the intention for Exchanges to com- 
pete with outside dealers by cutting prices. 

In designing buildings for the use of Post 
Exchanges the authorities have universally 
made the common error of making the 
buildings too small for mercantile uses and 
they are not planned on practical lines; in 
this connection many of the buildings are 
finely located, ideally finished, but are not 
adapted to be put to the uses for which they 
were designed. In many posts the Ex- 
changes have reached the magnitude of re- 
spectably sized department stores, and the 
buildings designed in the future for Ex- 
change uses should be designed to meet the 
requirements of the uses for which they are 
intended to be put. 

The writer of this article has thoroughly 
studied out a business proposition that 
would be universally profitable to a great 
number of Exchanges in any or all military 
departments. This idea has been gone over 
with practical business men and with many 
officers of experience, and it would be sub- 
mitted to any one or more officers who are 
interested in the future prosperity of their 
Exchange. The writer’s name is on record 
in the office of this magazine, and any com- 
munication relative to the idea will be for- 
warded to its proper destination. 





NOTES ON THE EVOLUTION OF INFAN- 
TRY TACTICS. By Col. F. N. Maude, C. B. 
London. Wm. Clowes & Son. 


This monograph by a distinguished officer of the 
British army would, at first sight, strike one as 
matter of interest to the professional soldier only, 
and, indeed, while his lucid and interesting de- 
scription of the evolution of infantry tactics from 
the time of Marlborough and Frederick the Great 
down to the Russo-Japanese war will commend 
itself first of all to the soldier, there is much of 
interest to the general reader. 

To illustrate the radical changes which have 
taken place in infantry tactics in the last two cen- 
turies, the writer has in a most entertaining style 
described the movements of infantry on the march, 
on the skirmish line, and in battle (making a dis- 
tinction between a battle and a combat) of the 
principal armies of Europe from the time of the 
flintlock musket down to the Krag Jorgenson rifle. 
“Technically,” he says, “the term ‘battle’ is only 
applied to the decisive collision of armies which 
forms the culminating point of series of strategi- 
cal marches and combats. Thus Gravelotte and 
Sedan were battles; Woerth, Spichenen, Borny, 
Vianville only combats or actions.” 

Col. Maude refers frequently to the incalculable 
benefit of thorough training to the common soldier 
and to what state of unquestioned obedience to 
orders he may be brought cites the case of the 
British ship “Birkenhead,” famous in song and 
story; when all hope was gone and the ship was 
sinking the women and children were placed in 
lifeboats, the men at the command of their officers 
mustered on deck and, presenting arms, all went 
down together. It is said the King of Prussia 
had an account of this example of discipline read 
before every regiment in his army. 

The author writes most entertainjngly of the 
different actions between the German and French 
armies in 1870, and when we remember the severe 
criticisms made by some European officers on our 
“fighting parties’ in the Civil War, not deigning 
to call the American troops North or South armies, 
we are greatly surprised to read this extract from 
a German officer’s note book: “The field was lit- 
erally strewn with men who had left the ranks and 


_with an elaborate photographic outfit. 


were doing nothing. While battalions could have 
been formed from them, men had squatted like 
hares in the furrows, etc.” This, be it remem- 
bered, was a part of his description of the action 
at Spicheren. To think that this could be said of 
any part of that mighty army which in ninety days 
laid low the first military power of Europe comes 
as a shock to us, and we doubt if any such dis- 
graceful scene as this officer depicts was ever 
seen on American battlefields even during the first 
year of the Civil War, save perhaps at Bull Run, 
where raw troops who had never heard a gun fired 
in battle became panic stricken. 

The author has evidently followed the military 
history of our Civil War closely, mentioning, as 
he does, the operations of individual regiments, 
amongst others the First Maine Heavy Artillery 
at Petersburg. Speaking of the assault made by 
this regiment upon the Confederate lines June 18, 
1864, when they left 604 out of 900 behind, he says 
the attack was a blunder owing to deficient staff 
arrangements. In a previous chapter he has told 
us that the battle of Woerth was a staff blunder. 
It may be that the American forces were armies 
and not merely “fighting parties,” after all. 


FLASHLIGHTS IN THE JUNGLE. By C. G. 
Schillings. Translated from the German by 
Frederic Whyte. With an Introduction by 
Sir H. H. Johnston, G. C. M. G,, K. C. B. 
New York. Doubleday, Page & Company. 


Very interesting to hunters of big game every- 
where, and immensely valuable to zoologists and 
such as mount (or have mounted) stuffed beasts 
for museums, is this fat book of the German 
enthusiast C. G. Schillings. To be sure, both Dr. 
Schillings and his translator, Frederic Whyte, lack 
something of art in presentation, but the work is 
primarily natural history—not literature. The 
author spent many months in German East Africa 
attended by a small army of blacks and furnished 
He tracked 
the elephant by day and the lion by night, and 
waited and watched for opportunities to take pic- 
tures of these creatures in natural positions and 
in their native haunts. He sat concealed by drink- 
ing pools and caught with his camera herds of ze- 
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bra, come to slake their thirst in the darkness; he 
lay in wait beside a tethered heifer and made flash- 
lights of the lioness leaping upon her prey; he 
observed and photographed al! possible varieties 
of bird and beast upon the veldt and in the jungle. 

The photographs taken by night and day are 
the really important result of his labors. This vol- 
ume contains no less than 300 of these photo- 
graphs, all the more valuable as scientific records 
because they have not been “retouched” into a 
false artistic semblance. Most of them were 
taken by Dr. Schillings, all of them are vouched 
for by him, and, in spite of the absence of what 
we may cal] modern improvements, many of them 
are fine as pictures. It is hardly necessary to say 
in this connection that the common or trade wild 
beast photograph—showing the darkness of the 
jungle and all that—is often made up by the cam- 
era man out of the menagerie article and cunningly 
arranged stage properties. Sir H. H. Johnston 
(who knows Africa well) vouches for Dr. Schill- 
ings accuracy, though he refuses to endorse all of 
his theories—some of which are exceedingly inter- 
esting. For instance, this learned student of wild 
creatures is found boldly declaring that animal in- 
telligences are not so much inferior to man’s as 
more narrowly specialized. The beasts (and the 
birds) have psychic qualities also, he is sure, and 
are capable of real affection even for human 
beings. 

It should be added that the Doctor is as handy 
with his rifle as with his camera. He shoots bull 
elephants and other monsters and is bold enough 
to tackle a calf elephant (a youngster a matter of 
six foot high) with his bare hands. The descrip- 
tion of the tussle is quite dramatic. 
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Certainly American sportsmen who (like Presi- 
dent Roosevelt) are sighing for something fiercer 
and larger than our native bears and mountain 
lions can hardly do better (as a preparation for 
African campaigns) than read Dr. Schillings book. 


NAPOLEON’S LOVE STORY. By Waclaw 
Gasiorowski. ‘Translated by the Count de 
Soissons. New York. E. P. Dutton and Co. 


Even in this sorry disguise—which the Count 
de Soissons supposes to be a rendering into Eng- 
lish—M. Gasiorowski’s bold romance of Napoleon 
and the beautiful Polish girl, Mary Walewska, re- 
tains its human interest and something of its 
grip and dramatic power. Even a Frenchman 
whose use of the language of Shakespeare and 
Mark Twain—in spite of years spent in Boston 
and London—remains purely a gymnastic exercise 
cannot quite “translate” out of existence the spell 
of the original. According to M. Gasicrowski the 
great Emperor of the French loved this Polish 
Mary better than any other of all the ladies of his 
affections. She was girl wife of a selfish old 
nobleman of Warsaw, and the author has made 
a rather tremendous drama of her struggles in 
the web which enveloped her. His Napoleon is 
a powerful conception, original yet (it seems) 
singularly faithful to history. There are, too, 
some extraordinary effective scenes in camp and 
court, in Warsaw, Vienna and Paris—the chief 
defect of the book being an excess of Ibsenesque 
dialogue—dialogue which in the Count de Sois- 
son’s version is frequently vointless for lack of 
just English equivalents. 
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SPECIAL PRIZE OFFER 


A Prize of Five Dollars is offered to the sender of the best joke or funny anecdote for publication on 


this page. 


Jokes need not be original, and competitors may send in as many as they like, but all con- 


tributions should be addressed The Haversack Editor, Army and Navy Life. 


The Prize-winner this month is Lieut. L. S. Ryan, of Fort Stevens, Oregon, whose contributions 
were considered the cleverest and to whom a check for Five Dollars has been sent. 


As He Understood It 


URING the taking of a religious census of 
the District of Columbia one winter,” re- 
lates a Representative from Tennessee, “a couple 
of young ladies who were engaged in the work 
stopped at my home on Capitol Hill, and when 
the bell rang it was answered by the negro boy I 
brought from Tennesse with me. s 
One of the young ladies asked him: 
“Will you please tell me who lives here?” 
“Yessum; Mistah Johnsing,’”’ was the answer. 
“Is he a Christian?” 
“No, ma’am. He’s er Congressman from Ten- 
nessee.” 


A Toast 


WO Irishmen met in a saloon. After some 
conversation they discovered that both had 
belonged to the “Sixty-ninth.” Getting enthusias- 
tic, O’Brien proposed a bumper to war times as 
follows: “Hairs to the glorious Saxty-ninth, the 
last in the fight and the first out.” Pat drank, 
but the toast didn’t taste right, and he fell a 
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thinking. Presently an idea struck him, and he 
exclaimed, “Ah, yes, don’t name that, O’Brien. 
Lishten to me, “Hairs to the ould Sixty-ninth, 
aiquill to none.” 


Nothing Surprising 
CERTAIN well-known scientist in Washing- 
ton was left in charge of his family of small 
children, as his wife expected to be absent some 


hours. Upon her return in the early evening she 
found the house unusually quiet, and wished to 
know what had become of the children. 

The husband explained that they had been rather 
noisy and he himself had put them to bed without 
waiting for her return. 

“T hope they gave you no trouble,” she said. 

“No,” replied the scientist,” with the exception 
of the one in the cot here. He objected a good 
deal to my undressing him and putting him to 
bed.” 

The wife went to inspect the cot. “Why,” she 
exclaimed, “that’s little Sammy from next door!” 
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wants correspondents and representatives in every 
post and regiment of the regular forces and in every 
regiment of the National Guard. Also on every battle- 
ship, cruiser, and in every navy yard or other naval 
station. 













We Want Technical Articles 
We Want Social Notes 

We Want Short Stories 

We Want Interesting Photographs 
We Want Funny Jokes 


AND 


WE WANT SUBSCRIBERS 


We are willing to pay generously for all the above 
and invite applications at once. 

Write to-day, giving particulars of what you can 
do and address 
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150 Nassau Street NEW YORK 
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Might Have Taken It 





a old negro was taken ill and called in a 
physician of his own race to prescribe for 
him; but the old man did not seem to improve, 
and eventually a white physician was summoned. 
Soon after his arrival, Dr. — felt the old 
man’s pulse for a moment and then examined his 
tongue. 

“Did your other doctor take your temperature?” 
he asked, 

“T dont’ know, boss,’ the sick man answered 
“T hain’t missed anything but my watch 





feebly, 
ias yit.” 
Inside Information 
CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST, while walking in 
the country, met a small boy sitting under 
an apple tree doubled up with pain. 

“My little man,” she said, “what is the matter?” 

“IT ate some green apples,’ answered the boy, 
“and oh, how | aches!” 

“You don’t ache,” answered the apostle of Mrs. 
Eddy; “your pain is imagination. It’s all in your 
mind,” 

The boy looked up in grave astonishment at 
such a statement and then replied in a most posi- 
tive manner: 

“That’s all right: you may think so, but I’ve got 
inside intormation.” 


Discredited the Story 


WELL-KNOWN character in a small town 
in New Jersey having returned after a 
year’s absence, was accosted by an acquaintance as 
follows : 
“Hello, Bill, where in the world have you been? 
I heard you were dead long ago.” 
“I heerd o’ that meself,” Bill replied, “But I 
knowed it was a lie soon as I heerd it.” 
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Earned High Salaries 
COUNTRY Minister was one day talking to 
A one of his tlock, who ventured the opinion 
that the ministers ought to be better paid. 

“T am glad to hear you say that,” said the min- 
ister, “I am pleased that you think so much of the 
clergy; and so you think we should have bigger 
stipends ?” 

“Yes,” said the old man, “Ye see, we'd get a 
better class of men.” ~- 


Why He Did’nt Know 


AY, Pomp, you nigger, where you get dat 
new hat?” 

“Why, at the shop, ob course.” 

“What is the price of such an article as dat?” 

De shop- 


“T don't know, nigger—I don’t know. 
keeper wasnt’ dar.” 


Osler’s Plan 
ITTLE Willie, cutest lad, 
Chloroformed his aged dad; 
He’s the smartest little man 
So quick to grasp at Osler’s plan. 


An Energetic Sherlock Holmes 


MAN who was “wanted” by the, police had 

been photographed in six different positions, 

and the pictures were duly circulated among the 
police. 

A few days after the set of portraits had been 
issued, the chief of police in a country town wrote 
to police headquarters of the city in search of the 
malefactor as follows: 

“I duly received the pictures of the six miscre- 
ants whose capture is desired. I have arrested 
five of them, and the sixth is under observation 
and will be secured shortly.” 
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Some Epitaphs 


Here lies the body of Private Burke 
Who lost his life while dodging work. 


Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 
St. Peter won't have him, so Satan must. 


Here lies the remains of Private Mikey O’Tool. 
He was brave, he was honest, and always so cool. 
He could beat us at billiards, and also at pool, 
But he met his defeat from the heel of a mule. 


Here lies the body of Private Dan Brown, 
He was blown in the air and never came down. 


Willie Green, 
Sad regrets, 

Seventeen. 
Cigarettes. 


The Young Orator 


HIS is how Johnny recited one stanza of it, to 
the delight of his proud mamma, and amid 
the plaudits of the assembled guests: 
“Liza Grape men allry mindus 
Weaken maka Liza Blime; 
Andy Parting Lee B Hindus 
Footbrin Johnny Bands a time.” 


He Knew the Name 


N a recent examination for gunner in the Artil- 
lery Corps one of the officers on the Examin- 
ing Board while having a soldier enumerate the 
names of the different parts of the Azimuth in- 
strument pointed to the spindle of the instrument 
and asked the candidate if he knew the name of 
it, and to his surprise received the following 
reply : 
“In faith, sir, that’s the nomenclature, sir.” 
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He Might Have Answered 


ITTLE “Ted,” the son of a Naval Officer, and 

his mother had called upon a neighbor to see 

a baby which had recently arrived and “Ted” was 

very much taken with it and was impressed when 
told that God had sent it. 

When he reached home he said, “Mamma, do 
you suppose if I asked God He would send a baby 
here?” 

“You might try, ‘Ted.’” 

“Ted” went up stairs and was gone some time, 
and, on returning, said, “I asked Him.” 

“What did He say?” 

“Well, 1 asked Him and then I waited, and then 
I asked Him real loud, and He did not answer, so 
I told Him He could keep His darned babies if 
He could not answer a fellow.” 


A Little Knowledge 


z* old negro in a South Carolina town was ar- 

rested for stealing chickens, and as he bore 
rather a bad reputation, it was quite hard to se- 
cure counsel for him. At last a young lawyer, 
who had known Rastus for a long time, took his 
case, to the great joy of the old fellow. At his 
trial the judge asked him: 

“Are you the defendant ?” 

“The old fellow was perplexed for a moment 
and then replied: 

“No, sah, dat’s de defendant, sah,” pointing mer- 
rily to his counsel, “I’se de man wot stole de 
chickens.” 

Embarrassment 
oo O'LEARY: “Murphy, yez is drunk.” 
Private Murphy: “O’Leary, Oim not—an’ 
if Oi was sober-r yez would not dare to say so.” 

Private O’Leary: “An’ Murphy, if yez was 
sober-r yez’d have sinse enough to know ye was 
dr-runk.” 
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If it is in the Green 
Book it is Real. 


The Nevius Company’s Green Book 
is the only Important Jewelry Cat- 
alogue published in New York City. 
It is the only Illustrated Jewelry 
Catalogue which contains no imitations 
of any sort. 


Especial attention is given to the needs 
of Officers of the Army and Navy. 
We are already serving a large number 
of Officers—more every year, and refer 
as to business methods and responsi- 
bility to the Army and Navy Life. 


Diamonds and Fine Jewelry, Reliable 
Watches, Polite Stationery for all 
occasions, and everything ordinarily 
found in a high-class jewelry store. 


GP EWS 


18 West 30" St. NewYork 


ED. PINAUD’S 


PERFUME 
EAU DE QUININE HAIR TONIC 
ELIXIR. DENTIFRICE 


ED. PINAUD’S Perfume, the exquisite, the fash- 
ionable. 

ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine Hair Tonic, the 
most famous toilet preparation in the world— 
makes the hair more beautiful, more lustrous, 
cleanses the scalp of dandruff. Used and endorsed 
the world over by people ot good breeding and 
refinement. 


ED. PINAUD’S Elixir Dentifrice, the most perfect 
preparation for whitening and preserving the teeth. 
FREE ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine Hair 

Tonic for three applications; ED. 
== PINAUD’S exquisite perfume for five 


times, and the famous ELIXIR DENTIFRICE for 
five times. Send 10c. to pay postage and packing. 


Write To-day 


ED. PINAUD’S American Offices 


ED. PINAUD Building 
Room 114 New York City 


Always mention Army and Navy 


Afloat or Ashore 


At home or abroad, officers of the 
Army and Navy may enjoy for them- 
selves and their families the advan- 
tages of our store. Orders by mail 
are given as careful attention as 
purchases made over the counter. 
Departments include:— 


Personal Furnishings. 
Hostery, Underwear, Shoes, 
Cloaks & Suzts, Gloves, 
Men’s Shirts & Furnishings, 
Trimmed & Umtrimmed Millinery, 
Muslin Underwear, Umbrellas, 
Shirtwaists, Wrappers, 
Handkerchte's and 
Jewelery, Ete. 


Flouse Furnishings. 
Upholstery, Furniture, Bedding, 
Blankets, Comfortables, Carpets, 
Rugs, Mattings and 
floor Coverings. 


Dry Gooas. 


Silks, Dress Goods, Wash Goods, 
White Goods, Sheetings& Pillow 
Casings, Muslins, Flanne!s, 
Laces & Embroideries. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & 20th Street, 
Fiith Avenue, 19th Street. 
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Absence of Mind 


DEVOUT and religious man is the clergyman 
of a parish not twenty miles south of Chi- 
cago. His congregation was somewhat amused 
at the singularity of one of his announcements 
one evening recently, which was as follows: 
“Remember our communion services next Sun- 
day forenoon. The Lord will be with us during 
the morning service and the Bishop in the evening. 


Compliance With Civilian Custom 


SOLDIER on furlough walked into a men’s 
furnishing goods store the other day and 
said: 

“Oi want to get something fer mournin’ wear, 
but Oi don't know exactly what the custom is. 
What do they be wearin’ now fer mournin’, with 
civilian clothes?” 

“It depends,” exclaimed the salesman, “on how 
near the relative is for whom you wish to show 
this mark of respect; for a very near relative, you 
should have on an all black suit. For some one 
not so near, you may have a broad band of black 
on the left arm or a somewhat narrower one for 
somebody more distant.” 

“Och! is that it? Well, thin, gimme a shoe 
string. It’s me woife’s mither.” 


Anticipation 
N a New York court the counsel for the de- 
fense, in a case of assault, was questioning a 
witness for the prosecution. 

“Now, you say you saw the quarrel between the 
two men?” 

“Yes,” replied the man, who happened to be a 
carpenter. 

“How far away from them were you?” 

“Just four yards, two feet, three and one-half 
inches.” 

“What do you mean!” shouted the attorney, 
“you don’t mean to say that you can measure dis- 
tance that accurately with your eye?” 

“No,” said the carpenter, quickly; “but I knew 
some foo! would ask me, so I measured it.” 


An Army and Navy Hotel 


HE new “Hotel Barstow,” recently erected, 
and situated on Twenty-seventh street, be- 
tween Fifth and Madison avenues, caters to Army 
and Navy patronage. The suites of two, three, 
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fcur and five rooms are furnished in a homelike 
and handsome fashion, and each room is supplied 
with a private bath. The upper floors overlook 
the beautiful and historic Madison Square. 
Officers of the Army and Navy who are on 
detached service or who are ordered to the Phil- 
ippines, will be glad to learn that there is a hotel 
in New York City which is surrounded with an 
atmosphere of refinement and exclusiveness. 
Those of the service desiring information in re- 
gard to the rates, etc., will have information 
cheerfully furnished by Mr. Mark P. Wells, pro- 
prietor. 


To Cigarette Smokers 


TRULY delightful smoke for those who enjoy 
“the Turkish cigarette of quality” will be 
found within the wrapper of the “Milo,” which is 
manufactured by the Surbrug Co. of this city. 
This company is very desirous of introducing 
this popular cigarette into the various Officers’ 
Clubs throughout the service, and on board the 
vessels of the Navy, and a line addressed to them 
will meet with a prompt reply and a generous sup- 
ply of samples. This company also manufactures 
the celebrated brand of pipe smoking tobacco “Ar- 
cadia Mixture,” which is in a class by itself. 


Afraid of Work 


|’ was in the good old ante-bellum days of the 
early fifties, and “Marse Torm” stopped all 
work and took every nigger on the plantation to 
see the circus when it came to our small town in 
South Carolina. His old body servant, Uncle Ben, 
was amazed at the animals, but was more than 
fascinated with an enormous ape which main- 
tained a dignified silence under any and all pro- 
vocation, not even yielding to Uncle Ben’s friendly 
inquiries. Uncle Ben was frequently missed and 
the whole procession had to retrace their steps 
to find him, and always muttering and shaking his 
wooley head in front of the cage of the monster 
ape. He had finally overstepped the limits of 
polite formalities and when he was pulled away 
from the cage, with his long tailed coat, the pride 
of his last twenty years, torn to shreds, he’ sav- 
agely shook the remains of his green cotton um- 
brella at the solemn, silent occupant, shouting, 
“You’se folks, you know you’se folks, too, ef yuh 
wa’hnt feared white folks’d make you wuhk!” 
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Hotel Barstow 


The Upper Floors Overlooking the 
Beautiful and Historic Madison Square 


On 27th Street 


Beiween Fifth and Madison Avenues 


NEW YORK 


The new Hotel Barstow, located in the very 
heart of New York City, is the most elegantly ap- 
Located on 
27th Street, between Fifth and Madison Avenues, it is 
the most desirable location in the city for shopping, 


pointed hotel within the great metropolis. 


theatres and sight-seeing. 

The suits of two, three, four and five rooms are fur- 
nished handsomely. Every room in the house has its 
private bath. 

Lun- 


cheons and dinners may be arranged upon short notice. 


The dining-room is exceptionally attractive. 


oan and Navy ‘eis ‘Especially Anvieed 


THE SHINE THAT 
DON’T _— OFF 


TRADE MARK 


X-Ray is the brightest thing in stove 
polish ever made. Guaranteed to go 
twice as far as paste or liquid polishes. 


Free Sample if you address 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., AGENTS 
78 Hudson Street, New York 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TRADE MARK 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


The success of modern times in Silver Plate. Sold by 
leading dealers. The makers will send you their 
new catalogue “ P-3” on request. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(loternational Silver Co. Successor ) 


BEST DICTIONARIES 


English-German and German-English 
Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger, 
2 vels., half leather, $5.20 
Thieme-Preusser, 2 vols., half leather, 
boundin one, 4.25 


French-English and English-French 
Clifton & Grimaux, 2 vols., half leather, 
each volume, 4.70 


Spanish-English aud English-Spanish 
Lopes y Bensley, 2 vols., bound in one, 
half leather, 7.00 
BEST 
facilities for supplying 


American German 
English BOOKS Italian 
French Spanish 

Bremiker, Logarithmic Tables 

(6 places), cloth, 

Bruhns, Logarithmic Tables 

(7 places), half leather, 2.50 

Tauchnitz, Collection ¥ British Authors, 

8,000 vols., 12mo., paper, each, 59 

Vega, Logarithmic Tables 

(7 places), half leather, 2.5 
JUST OUT 
STIELER'S Large Hand-Atias of Modern 
Geography, New Sania, 100 Maps an 
Index, half mor., d 


Catalogues Free Correspondence ateies 


LEMCKE @ BUECHNER 
Established over 80 Years 
li East 17th Street, New York City 
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The Star Safety Razor 


HE safety razor has*become to be recognized as 
a boon companion to the officers and men 
who are on field service duty. First, because of its 
handiness and the fact that it requires no strop- 
ping or honing and combined with a stick of 
shaving soap eliminates the necessity of carrying 
the old-fashioned mug in an officers’ baggage. In 
this connection we desire to call the attention of 
the service to the “Star Safety Razor,” which is 
rapidly taking the leading place among safety 
razors, and already has a large usage in the ser- 
vice. 


Binet Champagne 


OVERS of good wine, and Army and Navy 
officers especially, who are, as a rule, judges 
of such, will be glad to learn that the Binet Cham- 
pagne is rapidly taking a place among leading 
wines, where quality is paramount, and elsewhere 
will be found the announcement of this firm, and 
purchasing officers who are desirous of acquaint- 
ing themselves with the merits of Binet Cham- 
pagne will receive samples upon request. 


Regal Shoe 


HE attention of the entire service is called to 

the interesting announcements that the Regal 
‘ Shoe Compariy are putting forth in the advertis- 
ing pages of this magazine. 

The rapidly growing popularity of the Regal 
shoes among military men has made it necessary 
for them to put the Regal business in closer touch 
with both branches of the service, and they have 
organized a special Army and Navy Department. 
The new Army and Navy models will be ready 
about March 1, and will be on sale in all the Post 
Exchanges at about that date. Their specialty is 
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every kind of regulation footwear and supplies— 
marching shoes, garrison shoes and regulation 
puttees, etc_—as well as all the Regal civilian styles. 
It is doubtful whether a better shoe can be found 
than that offered by the Regal Shoe Company. 


The Bliss Car 


HE automobile has become to be a recognized 
feature of a military man’s equipment, and 
many of cur officers are now the proud possessors 
or the intended purchasers of an auto in the near 
future. 

The Bliss car, which will be found advertised 
elsewhere, seems to fill all the requirements of the 
most exacting purchaser, and is considered to be 
by experts a model in every respect. The manu- 
facturers are very anxious to put forth the merits 
of this automobile to the Army and Navy, and a 
line addressed to them will meet with prompt re- 
sponse—giving the full details as to mechanism, 


price, etc. 

| these days of dentrifices, which are so widely 
advertised—many of them good and many oth- 

erwise—it is gratifying to know that there is a 

dentrifice which is absolutely pure and which is 

commended by thousands of dentists, and officially 

endorsed by the dental profession. 

The Dentacura Company, of Newark, N. J., are 
putting out an article which should commend 
itself to all those who value the preservation of 
their teeth. Derttacura is put up in collapsible 
tubes, and is sold in many of the Post Exchanges 
of the service. 

lf your Post Exchange does not have it on sale, 
a line addressed to the company, 174 Alling street, 
Newark, N. J., will insure the receipt of a sample. 


Dentrifices 


O you know what Quality means in a Turkish Cigarette? If 


not get a box of «* MILO,’’ 


Then, any other cigarette, and 


try same, side by side. 
You’ll note the delicate, aromatic mildness of the ««MILO.’’ Mild- 
ness (yet with this richness in flavor) is what costs in Turkish Tobacco, 


and its just this that makes the Perfect cigarette. 


You’ll find it in No Other. 


This perfection is obtained only by owning our own plantation in Turkey—the careful 
watchfulness from the seeding to the finished article. 
We make many others, cheaper because stronger—BUT ONLY one «« MILO.’’ 


00's Tins, cork or plain, $2.25 post paid. 


50's Tins, cork or plain, $1.15 post paid. 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY, New York City 
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 comciean ome | Parc 


Title Guarantee " Trust Co. Great Bear 
146 Broddway, New York Spring Water 


17.5 Remsen Street, Brooklyn ‘ 
198 Montague St., Brooklyn (Mfr's. Branch) Has no superior. 


354 Fulton Street, famaica Scientifically aerated with 
natural carbonic gas. 
Guarantees Titles to Real Estate Will effervesce longer than 
any other water. 
Blends perfectly. 
Loans Money on Bond Reasonable in price. 
and Mortgage..... RRs 


50 Pints - = = $5.50 
Sells Guaranteed Mortgages to Investors 25 Quarts . - = 4.50 


Re 
Speciat Discounts 


Clarence H. Kelsey, Pres. Frank Bailey, Vieo- to Army and Navy 
oe. Rowers O Stanley, a ice- Tres, Ms i x, 
er Banking De ——— nton urdic - 
Sa hang ta son ee one Seey. Arthur MAIN OFFICE 
erry, Treas ohn epar sst. Treas 
Frank L. Sniffen, Mgr. Mfrs. Branch. C. E. 
Norregaard, Asst. Mgr. Mfrs. Branch. Nelson 10 Barclay St., New York 
B. Simon, Horace Anderson, David Blank, Asst. 


Secretaries. Telephene Connection 


Receives Deposits and Accepts Trusts 


Buy Your Cigars of a Cuban 


Every member of the Army and Navy should know that 


WE SELL THE BEST CIGARS FOR THE LEAST MONEY 


We can do this because we have been over 40 years in the tobacco business and watch our business 
from the planting of the seed to the boxing of the cigars, 


We Have No Stores or Salesrooms But Sell Direct to the Consumer 


We make over 40 different brands of Havana and Domestic cigars and can 


FILL ALL ORDERS BY RETURN MAIL 


Which Kind Do You Smoke? 


1, Importep— Meaning cigars made in Cuba of noth- 3. Seep anp Havanaor Domestic —Meaning a com- 
ing but Havana tobacco. bination of Havana filler and a Sumatra wrapper. 


2. Crear Havana—Meaning cigars made in this 4. Crear Sezv—Meaning a cigar made wholly of 
country of nothing but Havana tobacco. Y tobacco cultivated in America. 


WRITE TO-DAY, ENCLOSING ONE DOLLAR 


We will immediately send you, charges paid, a bundle of twelve choice samples of any class you select and if you do 
not like them, or do not find them better cigars than those you pay twice as much for at the stores, you can return 
them at our expense and we will refund your money, 


J. M. & P. A. MAYORGA, 74 East 124th St., New York City 


Post Exchange officers will find these cigars sell readily at a good margin of profit. 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers, 
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WILSON 


That's All! 


152 Chambers Street fe : (fam Sp 
Towllg New Yor FOR ARMY & NAVY 
Chocolates you: WY a" 


Manufac.uring Confectioner 


PNY ae 


oe SS 


If you need Chocolates, Candies, or Confectionery of 
any description, at wholesale prices, direct from the 
factory to your ship or post exchange, we are prepared 
to handle your business in a satisfactory manner, as our 
splendid business with the Army and Navy testifies. 

My factory is at all times open for inspection to any 
inquirer or buyer of my factory’s products. 


ALEX. M. POWELL 


COLUMBU 

66" TO 67" 

90° ST AND 
AMSTERDAM AVE. 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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THE HISTORY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


NON-SECTIONAL NON-PARTISAN. NON-SECTARIAN. 


Based on a Plan suggested to the 


American Historical Association 


and approved by a Special Committee. 


Editor-in-Chief: GUY CARLETON LEE, Ph. D., of Johns Hopkins and Columbian 


Universities. 

















By Twenty Distinguished Authors, Assisted by a Board of Forty College Presidents, 
Forty Professors, and many Men of Affairs. 


IN TWENTY VOLUMES, WITH 1,500 HORS TEXTE tLLUSTRATIONS. 











“Will have a permanent value.as an encyclopedia worth the reading of 
historian and layman alike.”—American Historical Review. 

“We are glad to commend this ambitious history . . . shows evidence 
throughout of sound learning and good judgment and undeniably fills a distinct void 
in our historical literature.”—The Nation, New York. 

“A masterly setting forth of a series of the most fascinating stories in the 
nation’s history . . . cannot fail to interest the reader and amply reward him 
for his perusal.”—The New York Herald. 

“The writers are thorough students, each of his particular field, and the history 
is a monument of minute research and general accuracy of detail.”"—The Tribune, 
New York. 

“It is matter for congratulation that the work was intrusted to persons much 
wnder the influence of the new critical spirit and who could write as dispassionately 
and impartially as these writers have succeeded in doing.”—The Times, London. 

“The series, when completed, will be a comprehensive history of North America 
of which our kinsmen in the United States may well be proud.”—The Standard, 
London. ‘ 

“Subscribers will await with keen interest the issue of succeeding volumes, and 
will treasure this literary prize and magnificent work of reference.”—-The Liverpool 
Post, England. 

“This superb work will find admirers wherever English is spoken, and all libraries 
pretending to any importance should possess this fascinating and often brilliant his- 
tory of the Nation which in so short a time has taken her place among the very 
greatest.”-—The Publishers’ Circular, London. 

“In short, a labor of lasting value, the like of which has not hitherto been pre- 
sented.”—-Petermanns Geographische Mitteilungen, Gotha, Germany. 





























Fifty-six page pamphlet sent on receipt of request. 


GEORGE BARRIE & SONS, Publishers, 1313 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Medals: 1876, Philadelphia; 1878, Paris; 1880-1, Melbourne; 1883, Vienna; 1880, 
Paris; 1893, Chicago. 


Awarded Grand Prix and Gold Medal by the International Jury at Paris Exposition, 
1900. 


Under auspices of the United States Government, exhibited Hors Concours at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 1904. 
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EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
ARMY and NAVY HEADQUARTERS 


H. C. BURCH, Proprietor 


H EN RY BEVERS 1081 7 = 


Wholesale Dealerin DELICATESSEN 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIO CHEESE 
ALL KINDS OF BOLOGNAS 


46 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn 


















THE ARLINGTON 
Washington, D. C. 


PETER TAYLOR, Jr. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 







RIDABOCK & CO. 
110-112 Fourth Avenue, New York 
UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENTS 


Finest Quality Moderate Prices 
Write for Catalogue 





















you go where games and 


EVERY WHER sports are played — there 


you find that any other wear is no where compared with 
A. J. & CO. ATHLETIC WEAR. 

We know how because we have been learning for years. 

We know the way to satisfy you, because it is our policy 


to please. 

ARTHUR JOHNSON & CO, 
Athletic 16 E. 42d St., opp. Hotel. Manhattan 
Specialists Borough Manhattan 


PARK AVENUE HOTEL ABSoLozxEry 
Park (4th) Ave., 32d and 33d Sts., New York. 


SPECIAL ACCOMMODATIONS TO ARMY AND NAVY. 
Accessible to all theatres and department stores. 
EUROPEAN PLAN, $1.00 to $5.00 per day. 
Subway Station (33d St.) in front of the house. 
REED & BARNETT, Proprietors. 



































MANSION HOUSE = fereyys 
Directly opposite Wall Street, New York. 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY RATES. 
J.C. VAN CLEAF, Proprietor. 


JOHN A. DAHN & SON 
BROOKLYN MODEL BAKERY 


15 to 27 North Oxford Street 
Borough of Brooklyn New York 









































HORSES DOGS 


HOTEL ST. GEORGE 
Clark and Hicks Sts., Brooklyn Heights. 
ARMY AND NAVY HEADQUARTERS. 


Special Rates. 
Capt. WM. TUMBRIDGE, Proprietor. 


WILKINSON & PISHER 
PATENTS Attorneys at-Law and 
Solicitors of Patents 
928-930 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS and TRADE-MARKS secured in the United 


States and Foreign Countries. Pamphlets of instructions 
furnished free on application. 


A VETERINARY SURGEON 
Dr. PHILIP C. FINN 


Attending Veterinary Surgeon for United States Horses at 
Governors Island, Fort Hamilton and Sandy Hook 
HORSES AND DOGS TREATED AND BOARDED 

rrespondence Solicited 
18th Ave. and Benson Ave., Bath Beach, N.Y. 


’PHONE, 88 BATH BEACH 




























ATTENTION 


Having served in the Navy I know its 
needs and always give satisfaction. 

When you need Butter, Cheese, or Eggs, 
telephone 4609 Cortlandt. 


C. REIMER, 97 Murray St., New York. 










































RUBBER COVERED WIRES AND CABLES 
FOR EVERY SERVICE 


For Underground, Aerial and Submarine use. “Safety” 
wires and cables have the endorsement of some of the 
largest users in the United States. 

THE SAFETY INSULATED WIRE & CABLE CO. 
114-116 Liberty Street, New York. 


Stationery and Stationer’s Specialties 
TOWER MANUFACTURING & NOVELTY CO. 
806 and 308 Broadway, New York 


PRINTING — ENGRAVING —LITHOGRAPHING 


Blank Books To Order 
IMPORTERS EXPORTERS 





























THE ALLEN DENSE AIR ICE MACHINE 


USED IN THE U. S. NAVY 
Contains no chemicals, only air. The size, 3 feet by 3 
feet 6 inches, makes the ice and cold water and refrigerates 
the meat closets of large steam yachts. 


H. B. ROELKER 
41 Maiden Lane - . - New York 


Telephone 


C. H, VAN BUREN & co. 2633 Cortlandt 


Stocks, Bonps AND INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
60 Broadway, New York 
Branch Offices: 415 Broadway; 24 East 42d Street 
A general Banking and Brokerage Business transacted 
Interest allowed on deposits. Accounts subject to check on 
demand. Bank and Mercantile References, 
Correspondence invited. 
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M. F. SELTZ 
CIVIC TAILOR anp DRAPER 


1332 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


H. V. KEEP SHIRT CO. 


6 DRESS SHIRTS TO ORDER $12 
Real Worth, $18 


1147 Broadway, New York 


F. J. HEIBERGER, Jr. 


ARMY and NAVY 
MERCHANT TAILOR 


15th Street, opposite U. S. Treasury 
Washington, D. C. 


HATFIELD & SONS 
TAILORS and IMPORTERS 
450 Fifth Avenue, near 40th Street, New York 


MAKERS OF THE FINEST UNIFORMS 
AND LEADERS OF STYLE IN CIVILIAN DRESS 


MILITARY EQUIPMENTS 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


BENT & BUSH, 15 School Street, Boston 


CHARLES COOPEY 
Military and Civilian Tailor 
EQUIPMENT 


Northeast corner Third and Stark Streets 
Second Floor Portland, Oregon 


THE WARNOCK UNIFORM CO. 
19 and 21 West 31st Street 
CAPS, EQUIPMENTS, UNIFORMS 
Highest Award Paris Exposition 1900 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Catalogues of our various departments on request. 
New York, 101 Fulton St. Chicago, 176 Randolph St. 


Always mention Army and Navy 


PACH BROS. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
985 Broadway, New York 


Special Rates to ARMY and NAVY OFFICERS and 
Family Connections. 


JOHN G. HASS 
UNIFORMS 
No. 89 East Orange Street, Lancaster, Penn. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
256 Fifth Avenue, N. Y, City. 1308 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 


Well-known to Army Officers for the past 30 years. 


SWAGGER STICKS $3.50 
CARTRIDGE FERRULES and $5.00 


S.N. MEYER 
MILITARY and NAVY SUPPLIES 
1231 Pa. Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


SANDFORD & SANDFORD 


MERCHANT TAILORS 
anp IMPORTERS 


176 Fifth Ave., bet. 22d and 28d Sts., New York 


THE ELECTRIC STEERING GEAR 
Circulars and Prices on Application. 
THE BLECTRO-DYNAMIC CO. 
Avenue A and North Street 


Bayonne, N, J., U.S. A. 
Cable Address: EDCO, A BC Code. 


RICE & DUVAL 


ARMY and NAVY TAILORS 


Fashionable Civilian Dress 


J. A. STRAHAN 231 Broadway, New York 
Opp. Post Office 


JACOB REED’S SONS 
Chestnut St., West of Broad, Philadelphia 
UNIFORMS and ACCOUTREMENTS 
for Officers of the 


ARMY and NAVY and MARINE CORPS 
Founded 1824 by JACOB REED 


R. D. CRANE 


18 West 27th Street, New York City 


MILITARY GOODS 


Life when writing to Advertisers. 
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Otis Elevator Co. 


17 Battery Place, New York, U.S.A. 


ET TE ae I hae Shemp ash anatase era mera 


Celeste, Correno Y Ca 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HAVANA CIGARS 


Factories: - - - Key West and New York 
Office: - - - - 2 Burling Slip, New York 


OUR LEADERS : 

Roscoe Conkling (Havana Filled) - 5c, 
Flor de Celeste Gorreno Y Ca Garcia 
(Clear Havana made in Key West) 
Made in 20 sizes, - - 10c. to 25c. 


La Colonier (Strictly Clear Havana) 
Made in 20 sizes, - - 10c. to 25c. 
This is the Best Officer’s Cigar in the World. 


We supply the following Post Exchanges : 


Fort Wadsworth, Fort Jay, Fort Hamilton, 
Fort Schuyler, Fort Totten. 


And the following Officers’ Clubs : 
Fort Hancock and Governor's Island, 


We have given satisfaction to the above—all we 
want is a trial—our cigars will do the rest, 








